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CONGRESS. 

THIRTY-FIRST CONGRRSS - FIRST SESSION. 


The Journal of the preoeding day having been 
read, Mr. Mangum moved that the Senate now 
proceed to elect the Chairmen of the Standing 
-Committees. The motion-having been adopted, 
Mr. Mangum stated that, by a convenient ar¬ 
rangement made four years ago, it was agreed 
that a majority of eaoh Standing Committee 
should be of the same political complexion as a 
majority of the Senate. He would therefore 
move that the Senate proceed to the election of 
the Chairmen of the Standing Committees, with¬ 
out balloting. A list had been furnished him of 
such gentlemen aB were approved on the other 
side of the Chamber, and be had been requested 
to move their appointment. 

Mr. Hale opposed this arrangement. For one, 
he had not been consulted in regard to it. He 
was entirely ignorant of the basis on which the 
committees were to be formed. He could not con¬ 
sent to any arrangement that classified the mem¬ 
bers of the Senate into two great parties, without 
recognising any other distinctions of political 
faith than those which attach to them. He ac¬ 
knowledged no allegiance to either of those par¬ 
ties—and he was assured that he had at least one 
political associate on that floor. 

Mr. Mangum then moved that the Senate pro¬ 
ceed now to elect by ballot. 

Mr. Clay desired that his name might not be 
placed on the list of any Committees. 

Mr. Mangum proposed severally the following 
noimnations for Chairmen: 

King of Alabama; on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. Dickinson of New York, on Finance. 

Mr. Hamlin of Maine, on Commerce. 

These gentlemen were separately balloted for, 
the first receiving 47 out of 51 votes, the second 
44 out of 48, the third 39 out of 43. 

Mr. Mangum again proposed that by unani¬ 
mous consent the Senate should eleot the residue 
of the Chairmen collectively. 

Mr. Hale said he did not wish to delay action, 
but be was entirely uninformed as to the manner 
in whioh the proposed appointees had been agreed 
upon. He thought it advisable to postpone fur¬ 
ther proceedings till to-morrow. 

Mr. DiokinBon remarked that if the Senator 
had waited a moment, he would have heard the 
Senator from North Carolina read the list of ap¬ 
pointments, and then he could have judged 
whether they met his approbation. 

Mr. Hale said (somewhat ironically) that if he 
were only assured that all the rest of the nomina¬ 
tions were made with aB much discretion as that 
for Chairman of the Committee on Finance, he 
•would Be jwwfeotiy satisfied. 

Mr. Berrien, Mr. Mason of Virginia, and Mr. 
Mangum, undertook to show that the election of 
Chairmen of the Committees was not required 
to be by ballot, or separately. The rule was 
read, and is as follows: 

“In the appointment, of the Standing Commit¬ 
tees, the Senate will proceed by ballot, severally, to 
appoint the Chairman of each Committee, and 
then by one ballot the other members necessary 
to complete the same.” 

The Chair ruled that a motion to elect the 
residue of the Chairmen without ballot, could 
only be entertained by unanimous consent. Mr. 
Hale meanwhile having left the Chamber, Mr. 
Chase renewed the objection, so that it became 
necessary to resume the balloting for the Chair¬ 
men severally. 

Mr. Sebastian of Arkansas, nominated for 
Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures, 
received 38 out of 43 votes; Mr. Sturgeon, 35 
ont of 37, as candidate for Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Agriculture■> Mr. Davis of Mississippi, 
32 out of 37, as Chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs; Mr. Houston, 32 out of 37, as 
Chairman of the Committee on the Militia; 
Mr. Yulee, 32 ont of 37, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Naval Affairs; Mr. Feloh, 39 out 
of 40, as Chairman of the Committee on Public 
Lands; Mr. Downs, 39 out of 40, as Chairman 
of the Committee on Private Land Claims; Mr- 
Atchison, 40 out of 41, as Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on Indian Affairs ; Mr. Norris, 32 out of 
34, as Chairman of the Committee on Claims; 
Mr. Walker, 31 out of 36; as Chairman of the 
Committee on Revolutionary Claims; Mr. Butler, 
30 out of 34, as Chairman of the Committee on 
the Judiciary ; Mr. Rusk,, 33 votes, as Chairman 
of the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads; Mr. King of Alabama, 26 out of.31 votes, 
as Chairman of tho Committee on Pensions : Mr. 
Douglas, 33 out of 40 votes, as Chairman of the 
Committee on Territories. 

Mr. Mangum then proposed the following Sen¬ 
ators as Chairmen of the several Committees 
hereinafter named, and their election was duly 
confirmed by the Senate, objection having been 
Withdrawn: 

Mr. Hunter of Virginia, Chairman of the Com¬ 
mittee on the Public Buildings. 

Mr. Turney of Tennessee, Chairman of the 
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Mr. Bradbury of Vermont, Chairman of the 
Committee on Retrenchment. 

Mr. Pearce of Maryland, Chairman of the 
Committee on the Library. 

Mr. Rusk of Texas, Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee on Enrolled Bills. 

Mr. Jones of Iowa, Chairman of the Committee 
on Engrossed Bills. 

Mr. Borland of Arkansas, Chairman of the 
Committee on Printing. 

Mr. Foote then gave notice that he would to¬ 
morrow move to go into the election of Chaplain 
for the Senate. 

[ A voice: The usual mode is to let the propo¬ 
sition come from the other House. I object ] 

Mr. Foote could see no rational objection to 
the proposition; the Senate, he thought, might at 
least proceed to the election of its own Chaplain. 
In fact, he felt conscientious scruples about pro¬ 
ceeding any further without the aid of that func¬ 
tionary. 

On motion of Mr. Badger, the Senate then ad¬ 
journed. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The Journal having been read— 

Mr. Kaufman offered the following resolution: 

Resolved, That on to-morrow, if no member 
have a majority of all the votes oast for Speaker, 
on the first vote, then, upon the second Vote to¬ 
morrow, if any member shall receive only one less 
than a majority of the whole number of votes, he 
shall be declared elected; but if no member be 
elected Speaker on said second vote, then, upon 
the third next vote, if any member shall receive 
only two less than a majority, be shall be declar¬ 
ed elected ; and so on, requiring one vote less to 
eleot for every ballot taken until a choioe of 
Speaker is made. 


After considerable discussion, the resolution 
was laid upon the table. 

The House then proceeded to vote four times 
for Speaker. On the 55th vote, Mr. Winthrop 
received 97 votes—Cabell and Winthrop voting 
for Hilliard, Campbell and Howe for Thaddeus 
Stevens, Clingmau for David Outlaw, Messrs. 
Hilliard, Morton, Owen, Stephens, and Toombs, 
for C, S. Morehead. The other votes cast were 
as follows: 

For Linn Boyd. —Messrs. Ashe, Averett, Bayly, 
Bocock, Bowdon, Burt, George A. Caldwell, H. 
Cobb, W. R. W. Cobb, Colcock, Daniel, Edmund- 
son, Ewing, F.eatherston, Haskett, Haralson, Har- 
mansou, S. W. Harris, Holliday, Holmes, How¬ 
ard, Inge, R. W. Johnson, Kaufman, La Sere, 
Mason, McClernand, McDowell, McQueen, 
Meade, Millson, Morse, Orr, Powell, Richardson. 
Robbins, Ross, Seddon, F. P. Stanton, R. Hi 
Stanton, Thomas, Jacob Thompson, Venable, 
Wallace, Welborn, Wildrick, and Woodward. 

For John A. McClernand. —Messrs. Albertson, 
Bay, Beale, Bissell, Bowlin,^A. G. Brown, W. J. 
Brown, Dimmick, Dunham,"* Gilmore, Gorman, 
Hamilton, T. L. Harris, Leffler, Job Mann, R.M. 
McLane, McMullen, Miller, Parker, Phelps, 
Robinson, Savage,, James Thompson, William 
Thompson, Whittlesey, .and Young. 

For George W. Julian. —Messrs. Allen, Gid- 
dings, and P. King, 

For William Strong. —Messrs. Bingham, Booth, 
Cable, Carter, Cleveland, Doty, Durkee, Harlan, 
Hoagland, Morris, Peck, Root, Waldo, Went¬ 
worth, Wilmot, and Tuok. 

For Howell Cobb. —Messrs. Boyd, Fuller, Ger¬ 
ry, Green, Hall, Hammond, Hibbard, Andrew 
Johnson, Jones, Littlefield, McLanahan, McWil- 
lie, Peaslee, Sawtelle, Stetson, and Walden. 

For. David T. Disney.— Messrs. Buel, Fiteh, 
Swectzer, and Wood. 

For John L. Robinson. —Messrs. Disney and 
Potter. 

For James X, McLanahan. —Mr. Strong. 

No choioe having been effected— 

On motion of Mr. Johnson, Of Arkansas, the 
House adjourned until to-morrow at 12 o’clock. 


Mr. Walker moved that the Rev. Theobald 
Mathew be allowed a seat within the bar of the 
United States Senate during his sojourn in Wash¬ 
ington. Objection was made by Judge Berrien, 
of Georgia, and the resolution went over one day. 

[The reason of Judge Berrien’s opposition was 
doubtless the same as induoed Mr. Tompkins, of 
Georgia, to withdraw the invitation tendered to 
“ Father Mathew” to visit the Temperance men 
of that State.] 

Mr. Mangum said he was informed that ballot¬ 
ing would be required only for the Committees 
on the Judiciary, the Territories, and the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. He would therefore proceed 
to move the appointment of the members of the 
other committees. 

Mr. Seward asked to be excused from serving 
on any oommittees. After a few days he con¬ 
ceived he would be prepared to attend to any duty 
that might be imposed upon him. “ I will remark, 
however,” said Mr. S., “ that I cordially concur 
with the nominations that have been made for the 
committees, and I cheerfully give my assent to 
the resolution about to be proposed by the Sen¬ 
ator from North Carolina.” 

The committees were then severally elected, on 
motion Of Mr. Mangum, except the three follow¬ 
ing, which were balloted for, as follows, on the 
requirement of Messrs. Hale and Chase: 

Mr. Mangum. I now move that the Senate pro¬ 
ceed to ballot for members of the Committee on 
the Judiciary; which motion was agreed to. 

Mr. Mangum. I am instructed to name Messrs. 
Downs, Berrien, Bradbury, and Dayton, as mem¬ 
bers of the committee, to stand in the order in 
trhtoh they are named. 

The Vice President. Senators will pWao to 
prepare their ballots. 

The ballots having been counted, there appear¬ 
ed— 

For Mr. Downs, of Louisiana - - 43 

For Mr. Bradbury, of Connecticut - 42 

For Mr. Dayton, of New Jersey - - 41 

For Mr. Berrien, of Georgia - r 39 

For Mr. Chase, of Ohio - - - 2 

For Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania - - 2 

For Mr. Davis, of Massachusetts - - 2 

For M r. Shields, of Illinois 2 

For Mr. Seward, of New York - - 1 

Messrs. Downs, Berrien, Bradbury, and Day- 
ton, were duly eleoted members of the Committee 
on the J udic’ary. 

Mr. Mangum then said he was instructed to 
name as members of the Committee on Territo¬ 
ries Messrs. Butler, Underwood, Houston, and 
Cooper. 

, The Senate proceeded to ballot, when there ap¬ 
peared— 

For Mr. Houston, of Texas - - - 37 

For Mr. Underwood, of Kentucky - 35 

For Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania - - 35 

For Mr Butler, of South Carolina - 34 

For Mr. Chase, of Ohio - - 3 

For Mr. Turney, of Tennessee - - 3 

For Mr. Baldwin, of Connecticut, 2 

For Mr. Dodge, of Wisconsin - 2 

For Mr. Hale, of Now Hampshire - 2 

For Mr. Upham, of Vermont - -2 

For Mr. Badger, of North Carolina - 1 

For Mr. Dawson, of Georgia - - 1 

For Mr. Dickinson, of New York - 1 

For Mr. Cass, of Michigan - - - 1 

Messrs. Butler, Underwood, Houston, and 
Cooper, were declared duly eleoted members of 
the Committee on Territories. 

Mr. Mangum then moved that the Senate pro¬ 
ceed to ballot for members of the Committee on 
the District .Of Columbia; which motion having 
been agreed to— 

Mr. M. said be would name, in accordance with 
the general understanding, Messrs. Yulee, Mil¬ 
ler, Shields, and Berrien. 

The Senate then proceeded to ballot, when there 
appeared— 

For Mr. Shields, of Illinois - 43 

For Mr. Berrien, of Georgia - - 42 

For Mr. Miller, of New Jersey - 41. 

For Mr. Yulee, of Florida - - - 39 

For Mr. Corwin, of Ohio - - - 2 

For Mr. Hamlin, of Maine - - - 2 

For Mr. Norris, of New Hampshire - 2 

For Mr. Chase, of Ohio - - - 1 

For Mr. Cooper, of Pennsylvania - - 1 

For Mr. Dodge, of Iowa - - - 1 

For Mr. Downs, of Louisiana 1 

For Mr. Hale, of New Hampshire - 1 

For Mr. Houston, of Texas - - - 1 

were declared duly elected members^ tfe 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

The following is a complete list of the Standing 
Committees of the Senate: 

Foreign Relations —Messrs. King, Foote, Web¬ 
ster, Benton, and Mangum. 

Finance —Messrs. Dickinson, Hunter, Phelps, 
Douglas, and Pearce. 

Commerce. —Messrs. Hamlin, Soule, Davis of 
Mass., Dodge of Wis., and Bell. 

Manufactures. — Messrs. Sebastian, Butler, 
Clarke, Jones, and Upham. 

Agriculture. —Messrs. Sturgeon, Turney, Spru- 
ance, Walker, and Corwin. 

Military Affairs. —Messrs. Davis of Miss., Bor¬ 
land, Greene, Shields, and Dawson. 

The. Militia. —Messrs. Houston, Dodge of Wis., 
Morton, Clemens, and Sjjruance. 

Naval Affairs. —Messrs. Yulee Mason, Badger, 
Bright, and Miller. 

Public Lands —Messrs Feloh, Borland, Under¬ 
wood, Shields, and Smith. 

Private Land Claims. —Messrs. Downs, Whit¬ 
comb, Davis of Mass, Clemens, and Badger. 

Indian Affairs —Messrs. Atchison, Sebastian, 
Bell, Rusk, and Wales. 

Claims. —Messrs. Norris, Whitcomb, Under¬ 
wood, Stewart, and Baldwin. 

Revolutionary Claims. —Messrs. Walker, Norris, 
Upham, Dodge of Iowa, and Cooper. 

The Judiciary. —Messrs. Eutler, Downs, Ber¬ 
rien, Bradbury-, and Dayton. 

Post Office and Post Roads. —Messrs. Rusk, 
Bright, Upham, Soule, and Morton. 

■ Territories. —Messrs. Douglas, Butler, Under¬ 
wood, Houston, and Cboper. 

Public Buildings. —Messrs. Blunter, Davis of 
Miss., and Clarke. 

Audit anil Control the Contingent Expenses of the 
Senate —Messrs. Dodge of Iowa, Walker," and 
Baldwin. 

Roads and Canals. —Messrs. Bright, Atchison, 
Greene, Foote, and Spruanoe. 


Pensions —Messrs. King, Jones, Phelps, Stew¬ 
art, and Dayton. 

The District of Columbia.— Messrs. Mason, Yu¬ 
lee, Miller, Shields, and Berrien. 

Patents and the Patent Office.— Messrs. Turney, 
Norris, Wales, Whitcomb, and Dawson. 

Retrenchment. — Messrs. Bradbury, Houston, 
Mangum, Feloh, and Clarke. 

The. Library. —Messrs. Pearce, Mason, and Da¬ 
vis of Miss. 

Enrolled Bills. —Messrs. Rusk and Badger. 

Engrossed Bills— Messrs. Jones, Corwin, and 
Sebastian. 

Printing. —Messrs. Borland, Hamlin, and Smith. 

The Senate adjourned. 

HOUSE OE REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. J ulian, of Indiana, appeared and took bis 

Mr. Baker, of Illinois, moved that the Rev. 
Theobald Mathew be invited to take a seat upon 
the floor of the House. 

The resolution was adopted, Mr. Burt, of South 
Carolina, and a few Southern members, voting 
against it. 

Mr. Johnson, of Tennessee, moved that, while 
the House was in an unorganized state, the cler¬ 
gy of the several denominations be invited to at¬ 
tend and open its’ services “ with sincere prayer 
to the Giver of all Good fora speedy and satisfac¬ 
tory organization and dispatch of the public busi- 

Mr. Houston, of Delaware, moved to amend by 
striking out the words, “ with sincere prayer,” kc- 

Mr. Cobb, of Alabama, moved to amend by in¬ 
serting, the clergy “ to pray for us continually.” 

The resolution was then laid upon the table. 

Several resolutions were offered, with a view to 
reopen debate on the subject of electing a Speak¬ 
er, but they were laid upon the table. 

The roll was then called three successive times, 
but no choioe of a Speaker was effected. 

On the last or 58th trial the vote stood— 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Mass., received - 86 

John A. McClernand, of Illinois - - - 46 

Linn Boyd, of Kentucky - - - - 32 

William Strong, of Pennsylvania - - 17 

Howell Cobb, of Georgia - 10 

George W. Julian, of Indiana - - - 5 

James McDowell, of Virginia - - - 5. 

James G. King, of New Jersey - - - 4 

Charles S. Morehead, of Kentucky - - 4 

Christopher H. Williams, of Tennessee - 2 

Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania - - 2 

James Wilson, of New Hampshire - - 1 

Henry W. Hilliard, of Alabama - - - 1 

A. H. Stephens, of Georgia 1 

E. Carrington Cabell, of Florida 1 

Emile La Sere, of Louisiana - - - 1 

David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania 1 

John K. Miller, of Ohio 1 

Charles M. Conrad, of Louisiana - - 1 

William H. Bissell, of Illinois 1 

Edward W. McGaughey, of Indiana - - 1 

Humphrey Marshall, of Kentucky - - 1 

[No choice.] 224 

All the Whig members voted for Mr. Win¬ 
throp, with the following exceptions : 

For Williams of Tennessee, Ashmnn and J. P. 
Caldwell; for Wilson of New* Hampshire, Ba¬ 
ker ; for Hilliard, Cabell; forThaddeusStevens, 
Campbell and Howe; for A. H. Stephens, Cling- 
man ; for James G. King, Duer, Reynolds, Rum- 
sey, and Thurman ; for Cabell, Hilliard; for 
Moreheafl. Morton, Owen, Stephens, and Toombs; 
for Conrad, Outlaw; for McGaughey, Wilson; 
for Marshall, Winthrop. 

The residue of the vote was as follows: 

For John A. McClernand. —Messrs. Albertson, 
Ashe, Bay, Bayly, Beale, Bissell, Bowlin, Albert 
G. Brown, William J. Brown, Buel, Cable, 
Howell Cobb, Disney, Dunham, Ewing, Fitch, 
Gilmore, Gorman, Green, HaU, Hajnilton, T. L. 
Harris, Hoagland, Kaufman, Leffler), Job Mann, 
Mason. McDowell. McLanahan, Robert M. Mc- 
Lane,‘ MclMuik-n, MnWillie, Miller, Olds, Par¬ 
ker, Phelps, Potter, Robbins, Robinson, Savage, 
Sweetzer, Jacob Thompson, James Thompson, 
William Thompson, Whittlesey, and Young. 

For Linn Boyd. —Messrs. Booook, Bowdon, Burt, 
George A. Caldwell, Colcock, Daniel, Featherston, 
Hacket.t. Haralson, Harmanson, 1. G. Harris, S. 
W. Harris, Holliday, Holmes, Howard, Robert 
W. Johnson, La Sere, McQueen,. Meade, Mill- 
Bon, Morse, Orr, Powell, Ross, Siddon, F. P. 
Stanton, R. H. Stanton, Thomas, Venable, Wal¬ 
lace, Welborn, and Woodward. 

For George W. Julian.— Messrs. Allen, Crowell, 
Giddings, Preston King, and Tuok. 

For Howell.Cobb. —Messrs. Averett, Boyd, Ful¬ 
ler, Gerry, Hammond, Andrew Johnson, Jones, 
Littlefield, Sawtelle, and Stetson. 

For William Strong. —Messrs. Bingham, Booth, 
Carter, Cleveland, Dimmick, Doty, Durkee, Har¬ 
lan, Morris. Root, Walden, Waldo, Wentworth, 
Wildrick,, Wilmot, Wood, and Peck. 

For James McDowell. —Messrs. W. R. W. Cobb, 
Edmundson, Hibbard, Peaslee, and Strong. 

For Emile La Sere. —Mr. Inge. 

For David Wilmot. —Mr. Julian. 

For John K. Miller. —Mr. McClernand. 

For William H. Bissell. —Mr. Richardson. 

Mr. Woodward of South. Carolina offered the 
following resolution: 

Resolved, That Linn Boyd, the senior member 
of the Hotfse, he and he is hereby ohosen Speak¬ 
er pro tempore ; and that, upon his assuming the 
chair, the House will proceed to the election of 
Clerk, Sergeant-at-Arms, Doorkeeper, and Post¬ 
master ; and upon the election of those officers the 
House will proceed to vote for a permanent 
Speaker, and will continue so to vote from day to 
day until a permanent Speaker shall be eleoted; 
and in the mean time the said temporary Speaker 
shall not appoint any committee on behalf of the 
House, nor shall the House itself- elect any, or 
entertain any petition, bill, or proposition what¬ 
ever, looking to legislation, until such permanent 
Speaker shall have been duly elected. 

On motion of Mr. Hampton, this resolution was 
laid upon the table, the yeas and nays having 
first been ordered. On the motion to lay on the 
table , the vote stood, yeas 116, nays 403—the 
Democrats generally voting, nay, the Whigs and 
Free Soil men, yea. 


to the existence of slavery, but who is celebrated upon his favorite topic. The time is not far dis- of li^qMi-hie’ws not exacted Crum healthy and r<>- owns a proposition had been so t to the Demo- 
for his devotion to virtue and the rights of man. tant when oven such a formally prepared, prosy, bust" wm by the planters of the Sooth—separate her oratic caucus, proposing i" ,r. (:i . s 

Mr. Davis of Mississippi was glad that the and well-conned Bpeech as that which he uttered from her friends and relations—allow no one to of the House, without consultin' others who were 
Senator from New York had made thisivowal. !. hi . s ou r bearing will be impatiently visit her without a written pass from nu overseer, in the minority. He wished to know if it was SO. 

.. . listened to, if listened to at ail, by this august as- and all tho while thunk God that you are free Mr. Stanly said he trusted in God that the 

Now, as a representative of slaveholders on that sem bly; when the enlightened and patriotic peo- from the curse of African slavery. Nay, more: Whig party and Democratic party intended to 
floor, he would not vote a compliment to 4 known pie of this great Republic will indignantly de- you assume to be of a better and a purer race. Organize the House, irrespective of tho factions in 

ally of O’Connell. He wished it to be distinctly nounce the noisy agents of faction who have so You unblushingly assert, on all occasions, that all parts of the Houso. 

understood that he yielded all homaafi to the >°ng disturbed the public repose by unseemly and while the-pistol and the bowie knife give law to Mr. Ashtnun said he would answer the ..ues- 
. „ • r i il , . profitless wranghngs, and command them to be si- the South you are in the constant observance of tion which had boon propounded The irentle- 

services of Father Mathew in Ireland and to lent . and 8i ient forfv’er. moral and 'religious precepts. Sir, 1 admit with man from Ohio had as M-jThXrthe Whig cat 

every Irishman not allied with O'Connell and A es, sir, the day is not distant—it is even now regret that there areocoasional scenes of violence ous Whioh met last night sent a proposition to the 
abolitionism he felt all that he did for afcrother; at hand—when faction shall no longer be permit- among us, and that sometimes we forget the value Democratic side, to apportion the offices of the 
but, as to O’Connell and his band, ani all the ted t0 encumber the machinery of Government: of human life; but our offences have always a House among them ? He answered, most emphuti- 
-f when a patient and forbearing people will submit touch of manliness in them. There are no petty eally, No: there had been nothin? like it 
horde of abolitionists, foreign and domejic, if he n0 farther to be burdened with all the enormous larcenies—no outrages upon unprotected fe- Mr. Preston King inquired if there had been 

had the power to exclude them all from the expenses of Government without any of the ben- males—no midnight assassinations for money, any written communication between the two oau- 

chamber, he would not hesitate a moment to do it. efits of actual legislation; when a few wicked and When we stoop to imitate the brute creation, we cuses ? 

Mr. Walker of Wisconsin made a few remarks reckless demagogues in Congress will be no longer take the lion, not the hyena, for our model. But, Mr. Stanly replied : Nothing that they would 

stating that he had introduced the resolution P. er . mitt « d f embroil ou , r P ub! , ic councils with se- while I make the admission that we are not alto- be ashamed of, when disclosed. 

® ditious declamation, and nut the hnnnmess of the aether free from crime, let me ask how stands the Mr Ashmnn still uava. n„__ 


with the best motives, and without any reference 
whatever to the question of slavery, witlrwhioh it 
was not at all connected. 

Mr. Hale. I shall vote for this resolution; but 
I desire to say, that if the vote I shall give were to 


permitted to embroil our public councils with se- while I make the admission that we are not alto- be ashamed of, when disclosed. ' 

ditious declamation, and put the happiness of the gether free from crime, let me ask how stands the Mr. Ashmun still retaining the floor with a 

whole Republic in imminent peril, in order to case with you? The city of New York alonefur- view to continuing his statement_ 

earn for themselves a little dishonorable notorie- nishes more State prison convicts than the whole Mr. Toombs called him to order on the ground 
ty; and when the wretched ohampions of aboli- fifteen Southern States together. You tear down that he was violating the rule prescribed by the 
fion and free soil shall mourn in saokoloth and churches; burn up oonvents, inhabited by a few resolution of the 14th instant which prevents 
ashes over all the mischief which they have ea- helpless nuns; get up processions in honor.of any debate .or other business ’until a Speaker 


I desire to say, that if the vote I shall give were to ash « s al ] the Mischief which they have ea- helpless nuns; get up processions in honor of any debate .or other business until a Speaker 

be governed by the reputation which Father Ma- 8 end ? red , a ” d f ek retirement and obscurity a brutal prize-fighter; and raise riots at the bid- shall have been eleoted. 

thew bears as an anti-slavery man I should be that immunity for offenoes perpetrated, and for ding of a worthless player, m which scores of Mr. Stanly appealed to the gentleman from 
constrained to vote against it. If it were to be stiU 6 reater off 0 ” 0 ® 3 projected but counteracted, lives are sacrificed, with out dreaming thattherels Georgia to allow the gentleman from Masssaohu- 
voted for upon the ground of a .compliment to Fa- for whieb they will be indebted alone to the mag- anything in all this unbecoming the descendants setts to make a fair statement, 
tker Mathew upon his merits as an afitU’ very Ball iouty of the people whom they have sought of the pilgrim fathers. Look at home, I say; oor- Mr. Toombs said he was opposed to the rule 

man, 1 should be compelled to vote against its W betray and to rum. reot your own iniquities relieve year own suffer- which had been adopted,. fet nevertheless he. 

adoption ; and I rise now merely for the purpose Mr. Mangum of North Carolina was in favor a . ttien 5 ^ut n °t then, you may prate of would insist on its being enforced, and protested 
of stating this, that it may not be supposed that I of the resolution: crime> and misery which, slavery engenders against its being made a convenience of, to be 

am desirous of extending this courtesy to him up- 4 regret, Mr. President, that this debate has used only in some oases and not in others, 

on any such considerations; and, if the distin- Sir, in conferring honor upon a distinguished sprung up. I regret still more the course it has Mr. Burt moved that the resolution be re- 
guished Senator from Kentucky will allow me I philanthropist, what may be his opinions on the tak en ; not, however, from prudential considera- scinded. 

will correct an error into which he has fallen. ’ subject of slavery I neither know nordo I inquire, Lons—not because, as the Senator from Kentucky Mr. Ashmun Baid that an inquiry having been 
Mr. Clay. Certainly,! am always happy to be I have no sensibility, sir, that can be excited by has intimated, it is imprudent to discuss mat- permitted by tho House to be made, he was pro¬ 
set right such small matters as the expression of any sen- l? 1,8 m relation to slavery—but because this ques- eeeding, by unanimous consent, to give an answer 

Mr. Hale. I believe that Father Mathew has timents as a mere individual opinion. I suppose tion m US t soon be met in another form, and I was to it. 
not gone so fur as to say that he has changed any that mjbody can misconceive my general senti- willmgt# let it slumber till then. But I may aswell Mr. Tootnbs insisting on his point of order- 

opinion that he has heretofore expressed in regard ment8 in connection with the subject of slavery ; ac > w spy that the time for prudential actionis past. The question was taken, whether the gentleman 

to the subject of slavery. but., sir, this institution, whether for weal or for * he disease is a desperate one, and requires des- from Massachusetts was iqgorder, and it was de- 

Mr Clay. Will the Senatorfrom New Harnp- wo, may defy such weak assaults. It is based perate remedies. For one, sir J yield no inch of oided in the affirmative, 

shire allow me to interrupt him? I do not think u P on a foundation that may defy danger from ground—no, not one hair’s breadth. Whenever Mr. Ashmun then said that he was not about 

that I said that Father Mathew had retracted his suc!l a caus e, and scorn to exhibit any apprehen- this anti-slavery Bentiment shows itself, whatever to debate the rule, bijt, by general consent, by 

opinion; but, from the language used by him in sion in relation to its stability or justification, form it may^ assume, I am ready to do battle the courtesy of the House, was about to pro- 

repiv to the invitation of Garrison and others it Sir . 1 do not suffer that consideration to weigh a against it. The time for half measures has gone ceed- 

is evident that hisviews in relation to the institu- feather. by. You must let us alone, or take the oonse- Mr. Toombs wished the gentleman to under- 

tion of slavery in this country are not such as Mr. Butler of South Carolina thought the res- <l ueBces - stand that it was not by general consent, as he 

lmve been attributed to him. elation extraordinary and unnecessary. But he Mr - Mason ’ of Virginia, strongly opposed the for one was opposed to his proceeding 

Mr. Hale. I believe that the Senator from di d not wish to be understood as censuring Father resolution: mtSfa nnffl h/l? 

Kentucky is right. When Father Mathew was ... ., rT , v , . , . ^ Sir -what has been done'? He to whom vou * v P; 1 'i 150 ofyection^was made until he had pro- 

in Boston, I am aware that he was called upon to H « belle ™ d ’ “*?•**.■ thafc propose^to pay^thtaTrapC/nt In theTeso“ Son S^Su^ heW8S 

sanction, by his presenoe, the proceedings of a f rom Dotlx seotions of the AJmon were mistakenas now t, B f ore u3 as a man 0 f p 6noe a3 one clothed ^ tbe ’Vlng caucus, and that no such thing was 

meeting to be held in commemoration of the to his opinions on the Slavery Question. Hewas with the robes of the church—as one exercising n°hin &B tie imT 1 A| 1 “ ated . b L 1 ^ f ( ! at,loman frorB 

ema^ipation of the slaves in the West Indies, under the impression that Father Mathew held among men a moral power unparalelled in the resolution^^ caucus > and 

and that he refused to do so; but he did not int - i , .. , , , , , , world hv the auroess of his mission in a sreatand a lesoiuwon was passed appointing three members 

mate to the' committee of invitation—and I read that the people of the whole country had an equal S t hWi c “^ rom the Southern States and three members 

the account of the occurrence with a good deal of the Territories of the Union. He op- positilti to interfere in that question here n ^ a Uke 

attention—what his views-were on the subject, posed the resolution on general grounds. while a foreigner and in a foreign land. Has he ^ from the Democratjo caucus, 


attention—what his views'were on the subject, posed tho resolution on general grounds. 

He t^k the course of non-intervention. He chose Mr. Dickinson of New York sustained the res- 
to be silent in regard to the subject; and upon 0 i u tion 
that ground, if it were a matter that had connee- ' 

tion with this proposition, I should withhold from M r - Badger reasserted his objection, 
it my vote; but I put it upon a very different Mr. Downs of Louisiana was in favor of the 
ground, i regard it as it is regarded bytheSenator resolution. Some, be said, seemed disposed to 
from Kentucky, as a tribute to his virtues, to his Tote agaiDSt it) in consequence of the speech in 


retracted t W And we are^old .that we are °‘ ^ H ° US6 “ 

to endorse it,. With that sin unexpiated, we are rtiaair,™ «.,li .. 

told that the American Senate should, pay a com- wMch he * ish( f d p roJ)ou ^| ^fte^eltSman 
plimentthaajaves aid.has been paffi specially fr6m Massachusetts, Li was proceeding te make 


.. -JP_,_ m . dbtrusTof thlIgtnUemTn> 8 n in E ission. 'l^ntertete 

from Kentucky, as a tribute to his virtues, to his Tote against it ia consequence of the speech in for him feelings of unbounded respelt and grati- Sthe ’afJtemZ* from 

philanthropy, to his meritorious exertions in an- . ... L c. . „ „ -w , ,, tnde for the vreat mission in which he is embark- (lcI i U1 “ tee gentleman from Ohio had no right 

other and a different field of labor. I shall vote favor of it by the Senator from New York. My ?to put further interrogatories, to the gentleman 

in favor of the resolution, although I disapprove of. mind has not been influenced by that fact. I moment if R were so or with any fixed and sot- fr ? Massachusetts without general consent, 
the course he has taken upon the slavery question, think of his effort very much as the Senator from tied design, he ever lent his name to any purpose Nj que , havill g bui -' n taken whether 

If the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Davis] will Mississippi has characterized it. Very likely he of such utter disrespect to the American People affirmattet ° r d ° Cldod 


sympathizes with the abolitionists, foreign and 118 in a false positic 
domestic. not wish or intend 

Mr. Davis. Every Abolitionist, foreign and wa y. I do not wis 

do “ eBtd ?‘ „ . ... ■ ... trap he has set for 

Mr.Hale. Well, sir, it is sufficient that slavery , 

has not got the power; and I venture to say, that, on °™ er oecas 
if I had the power, I would not exclude all, but I what he says or do 
would exclude so many, that when we came to against this resolul 
have the oommittees of the Senate appointed, they f 0T 0Ile to sh 

should wear a little different complexion from ’ . ’ 

what they do now. [Laughter.] I would restore eno f me , in tuat wa 


d us in a false position and weaken our cause. I do 
not wish or intend to be influenced by him in any 
d way. I do not wish to fall into perhaps the very 
trap he has set for us. I wish to vote on this, as 
^ on all other occasions, entirely uninfluenced by 
I what he says or does. If he thinks I shall vote 
o against this resolution because he advocates it, I 


humbly submit to you, if you pay this c 


ment which is now asked of the American Sen¬ 
ate, what authority have we that he may not feel 
himself called upon to connect his mission in some 
manner with the destruction of slavery in the 
Southern States? 

Mr. Houston of Texas was in favor of the res¬ 
olution : 

I bid him welcome. It has nothing to;do, in 


Sefi" wbother the continuance of slavery in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and its extension to the Terri- 
tories was the basis of the arrangement ? 

1 the Mr " A9brauu rB pli®d, that neither that nor any 
111 other subject but the organization of the House 
formed the basis of the arrangement, 
res- Mr. Stanton, of Kentucky, interfered, and said 
that if it would be agreeable to the Houae, the oor- 
j n respondence which took place between the two 


political strife, P artie ? might be read. 


what they do now7‘"[Laughter.]”"i wouldlestore enoe me in tbat way any more tban in any otber ' and i am iipt prepared to combine it with the And Mr Stanton having sent the papers to tho 
the equilibrium, but not shut them all out. I I wish him not to spring a new issue ou us. Tariff, Nullification, Abolition, or anything of Clerk s table, the following was read as the 

would have perhaps three-fifths of those who were Mr. Pearce of Maryland was opposed. If you that kind, or manufactures of any shape,_ unless nation of the Whig caucus: 
left here of my own way of thinking, and leave a , , . j ,, , , it is the manufacture of intemperate men into so- “ To the. Chairman of the Democratic Caucus i. 

wholesome minority to keep the balance-wheels of make a P r ® oedent now i 14 Wl11 b « followed up, and ber; res pe c table citizens. This is as far as 1 will Hall of the House of Representatives: 

Government properly in motion, so that we should the end will Je that t^e^ge^ate of % United go, sir. But I do not think, at all times when this “ Resolved, That, the members of the 4 
have free and fair discussion upon the subject-. I States will become a sort of court to give certifi- question may arise, we glmuld consider that the party propose to the members of the Demoo 
hope I have made myself understood, for I would cates‘of merit and good behaviour. time has passed by when prudential considera- party the appointment, of a committee of six 

by no means seem to caption Father Mathew’s Mr Doug1as of mino fc supported the resolu- tlemen > to ™f f ;»5£™ ffiUt<,e ot the same »« 


To the. Chairman of the Democratic Caucus in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives: 

“ Resolved, That, the members of the Whig 


“ Resolver], That, the members of the Whig 
party propose to the members of the Democratic 
party the appointment, of a committee of six gen¬ 
tlemen, to meet a committee of the same number 
on the pan of the Whig party, to consult upon and 
report to their respective meetings a mode of defi¬ 
nite organization of the H man of Representatives 


bynopetmseei . Mathew’s Mr. Douglas of Illinois supported the resolu- u ‘ f’ '' tlemen, to 

course m this respect. :\ly objections to : : -i „ , body, lhoy are, sir, in the Ain ei man People, on the pan of the Whig party, to oonsujtupon an 

as deep upon that-ground as those of the Senator tl0n - lb ® “isagreement of the Senators from they are a- the citizen’s hearthstone ; they are in report to their respective meetings a mode of del 
from Alabama. They are of another color alto- New York and New Hampshire showed that, your churches of sacred worship; they are in „iie organization of the Howmi of RofrfxkSataiivi 
gether, it is true, but go quite as far as his. Up- when they came to talk of Father Mathew’s sla- y° ur court-houses; they are even upon your u[ , 011 j Qa t and fair principles, and that Messr 
on the ground I have stated, I shall certainly vote very opill!onE , they knew nothing of what they muster-grounds, and are hardly yet’excluded White of New York, Conrad of Louisiana, Brec 
for the resolution; but with reluctance, I confess, from the grog-shops in America. Prudential 0 f Kentucky, Vinton of Ohio, Stanly of Nort 

fearing that I shallbe misunderstood as sanction- Wer ® _ T __ . considerations! Sir, while liberty is Outraged, Carolina, and Ashmun of Massachusetts, be ti 

inghis course upon the subject of slavery, which ^ r - Hale. Was it the Senator from New York, while man cannot approach his dignity, or while committee on the part of the Whigs. 

I disapnrove as much as anybody. or the Senator from New Hampshire, or either of the Union is worth preserving, prudential con- u Samufl F Vinton 

Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, moved to lay them > tbat in !f" dae f d th « of slavery in ’federations are attached to the great mind of so- Chatman of the Whig Meeting. 

, , . ’ J eonneetton with Father Mathew? oiety. I will cherish it properly on all occasions; « T p » 

the resolution on the table. There was no pre- Mr . Douglas. So far as I heard, it was one of I will oppose it on no occasion ; but I will venture James Brooks . Secretary. 

cedent for such a resolution, and, if passed, it them. everything to avert the evils threatened!; and I The following response of the Democratic ca 

would furnish a precedent that might greatly em- Mr. Hale. I understood it to be introduced by will never provoke them. I am not a garrulous ous was also read : 


to talk of Father Mathew’s sla- y° ur court-houses, they are even upon your upon just, and fair principles and that Messrs, 

ley knew nothin* of what they “dster-grounds, and we hardly ynCfesjluded Wl 

from the grog-shops in America. Prudential 0 f Kentucky, Vinton of Ohio, Stanly of North 

considerations ! Sir, while liberty is outraged, Carolina, and Ashmun of Massachusetts, be the 


I disapnrove as much as anybody. or the Senator from New Hampshire, or either of 

Mr. Badger, of North Carolina, moved to lay them <' tbat in *f" dae f d tb ® J?*#? of slavery in 
, , ,. ’ ,, , ,, _ ’ J connection with Father Mathew? 

the resolution on the table. There was no pre- M r. Douglas. So far as I heard, it was one of 
cedent for such a resolution, and, if passed, it them. 

would furnish a precedent that might greatly em- Mr. Hale. I understood it to be introduced by 
barrass them hereafter in discussions of the com- the Senator from Alabama, [Mr Clemens.] 

. x ...... , , Mr. Douglas. That may be. I did not hear the 

parative merits of individuals sought to be spe- remftrks made by him. 

cially honored. He withdrew his motion for a Mr. Seward. Will the honorable Senator men- 
time. tion what remark of the Senator from New York 

Mr. Cass regretted, the turn the debate had spoke of the character of Father Mathew’s opin- 
taken. The questions discussed would be upon the precise sen- 

them soon enough. He did not know or inquire ■ 
the opinions of Father Mathew on the subject of 


old man, nor am I a testy old woman, Sir, to threat¬ 
en this Union. [Laughter.] 

The debate was further continued by Messrs. 
Yulee, Foote, Walker, Davis of Miss., Downs, 
and Calhoun. 

Mr. Calhoun said— 


“ Resolved, That the chairman of this meeting 
appoint six members of the Democratic party, to 
confer with the committee appointed by the Whig 
meeting, and report the result of their conference 
to a meeting of the Democratic party to be held 
in this hall to-morrow night. 

“Mr. Stanton of Tennessee, Mr. Thompson 


Mr. Seward. The idea, if you pleas' 


implimenta- Mr. Douglas. I understood the Senator from w j,atever to justify the resolution. Wearethere- 


slavery. The resolution was but a complimenta- Mr - Douglas. I understood the Senator from 
ry notice to a distinguished man, and he warmly TmTl 

supported it. j, ave BO ti ce d that the same construction has been 

Mr. Foote, of Mississippi, declared himself in given to it throughout the debate. I should be 
favor of the resolution. He eulogized the great very happy to hear that I misunderstood the hon- 
Apostle of Temperance in glowing terms, and orable | ena ter. 

J r , . ., .. , r . ., . 6 . ’ . Mr. Seward. The Senator from New York sub- 

thought that almost the unanimous vote of the mi ’ tted to misapprehension rather than interrupt 
Senate would have been given for the resolution, tUe debate by explanation. The Senator from 
but for the extraordinary speech of the Senator New York received his information as to the oh- 
from New York. He hoped that Senator had jection to this resolution from the Senator from 
done gross injustice to Father Mathew by repre- A J abama > wboBe Bole oDjeotion was that Father 
. , . J ,, , * . Mathew, once upon a time, signed an address in 

sen ting him as a mere abolition incendiary” I re knd, with Daniel O’Connell, to the Irish in 


very happy to hear that I misunderstood the hon- 
orable Senator. c0 , 

Mr. Seward. The Senator from New York sub- tdl , 
mitted to misapprehension rather than interrupt j, a 
the debate by explanation. The Senator from eu 


Mr. President 1 intend to limit my remarks Pennsylvania, Mr. Bayly of Virginia, Mr. 
simply to the question of laying upon the table. McClernand of Illinois, Mr. Hams of Alabama, 
It is now ascertained tbftt there ia no precedent' and Mr. Potter of Ohio, 
whatever to justify the resolution. W e are there- „ . . J-Thompson, 

fore to make a precedent of this case ; for, let our Chairman of the Democratic Meeting. 

vote be either affirmative or negative, it is a pre- “ Attest: R. H. Stanion, Secretary ” 

cedent. Now, sir, settingall other considerations Tlle readi of t5li3 correspondence was follow- 

out of view I am "Ot willing to make a precedent. ed b mucll la hter on both siJes of the H e 
It appears to me that the Senate itself ought to and before quiet wa8 vestored- 
come to the ^conclusion, teom this very debate, of Mr . Root rose t0 make a 8Uggcst j 0H . 

the impropriety ot making this a precedent. It | Loud ories of “ call the roll’’ “ call the roll.”! 

has now occupied us for hours, bringing up a dig- Kir. Root. Gentlemen ought not to be in so 

oussion which, so far as the gent Oman is eon- great a hurry to have the roll called; they should 


The Senator from • , . r V . V ’ K Mr. JXoot. gentlemen ought not to be in so 

nation aTt* the oT CU881 °, n T hl . C V° v? f ' *? «•?*}*"““>» C011 : great a hurry to have the roll called; they should 
the Senator from C " rn ' d ! Th ° 18 tbe Bub J eo “ er f, ’ vo " ad wait for the joint committee to report. We are 

* was that Pathw bis > f« ebn f , mnob tban tbe oom P b “® nt told that the ox knoweth Ms master, and the ass 

ned an address in ^if U h T" \ ? - e aees . tbat . M ]' his master’s crib'; but certainly there have been 
eTto “he Irish in Mathew cannot posstbly receive the united invi- many strange an i raa ] a here within a few days 


He could not believe the reports concerning his America relative to the subject of slavery and The compliment ft it be passed, will be weaken lo^toanoint of 

theEmpire State^ who has w.^ltoMy ad- fe e i® make a P rcoedeilt > than to vote for 14 the resolution, and proceed to discuss this ques- 


without either master or orib." [Laughter.] 

Mr. Stanton, of Tennessee, rose to a point of 
order ; that no debate could be allowed under the 
resolution passed on the 14th instant. 


vocated the resolution of the honorable Senator from him simpiy because he has sympathized with divided i y . 

from Wisconsin [Mr. Walker,] on the ground human ^ e ° nS ' dered The Senator from Louisiana behind me [Mr. y an Dyke called the gentleman to order, 

that Father Mathew is an avowed abolitionist m th ^ auBe ” “““m happv to hear this explana- DawnB l Br S eB ! he «ason for making this a pre- on the grouod tha t his motion was not debatable, 
opinion, and is on that account worthy to receive .. M1 : Douglas. i am. nappy so near ims expiana oeden t ) that it is extraordinary; that the occasion m, Root wa8 urooeedimr further to »nen k on 

special honor at the hands of an American Sen- tlon i/ or 1 am allowed to consider the explanation is peculiar, and can scarcely hereafter be repeat- big motion to rescind the resolution of the 14th 
ate. Why, sir, the honorable Senator must have aB a d > 8a vowal of any intention to advocate here ^ tt e very fact that it is extraordinary, is instant when the 14th 

forgotten where he was; he must have become peculiar sentiments upon the subject of slavery. a motive for not making it a precedent. If you Mr. Stanlv raised the ciuestion of order that 

suddenly oblivious of his official oath, which binds ft’ 1S . d t? 1 j® 1 ??? St it e t0 -J b . cba J' aoteB vote it down in a strong ease, it will establish the no debate was in order under (hat resolution 

him to support the Constitution of the United tbla distinguished philanthropist to attempt to rule go tbat r cannot be broken over hereafter. There was a general demand that the question 

States, whose sacred provisions guaranty perpetu- connect his name with the subject of slavery on And „ you yote affirmatively upon it, it will shou , d fieTke/on the point of order q 

al protection to slavery against all foes, either for- this side or on tne oilier. draw after it a train that it will be impossi- The Clerk then stated the question, as follows: 

eign or domestic. Mr. Douglas went on to make some strictures We to resist. You may refuse this on the ground The gentleman from Ohio had made a motion to 

Sir, what object did the honorable Senator from upon the „ enera i character of the debate, dis- tkattbere \ s no precedent; but, if you make a rescind the resolution cutting off debate until a 

New_ York propose to attain by this extraordina- *. . anv rrarnose to annlv his re- P Becedent . then . ^ hen you.come to object here- Speaker shall have been elected, and after so do¬ 
ry display of the morning? Is it his object mere- ' y ^ ^ „ PP y after to a resolution of this kind, it becomes a i D g was proceeding to make remarks, when he was 

ly to monopolize the sympathies of the whole Irish marks to any member personally. question of merit. Now, sir, gentlemen know, oalled t0 order by tbe gentleman from North Car- 

and Catholic population of the Republic; and, .by Mr. Clemens rose to state more in detail his upon a question of merit, how difficult it is to 0 ij na . 

making this resolution odious to all who respect reasons against the resolution. decide But, before the Clerk put the question to the 

the vital principles which are embodied in our Durin „ bia BDeeob an explanation was made by ? lr > 1 raust Ba 7 tbat ’ m ““7 res P ee , ts , we do House whether the gentleman from Ohio was in 

-pow***-from its support all 0 - L,ann | a > 8 speeon an explanation was maue oy no( . regpe(Jt ourgelyes a8 much as ve ought . There ord er_ 

but the avowed anti-slaveryifiemoersorTms uuUy r .Senator Berrien concerning the position of Fa- is not a par Uamentery body in the world that ex- M r au,1mv* rose i,„ A a 

thus to establish exclusive claims to the future ther Mathew, the invitation that Baa been given tends compliments of this kind. In the British Par- t, a t e the question of order 

political support of this numerous and respectable him by Southern Temperance Societies, and then liament it is a high honor to be introduced by a Mr Dvke oalled the gentleman in nrdev 

class of American voters? Is it the acquisition of withdrawn, &o. distinguished member of cither House privately. onThe ground'that a ^^uestlol'o v S tt 

Presidential honors m 1852 that, has bedazzled the No foreigner or other man ought to expect Buoh a. dpb „ t „ blt , 

fancy of the honorable Senator from New York, Mr. Clemens of Alabama then proceeded- compliment from the United States. We owe Mr. Giddings proceeded His colleague f Mr 
and prompted him to utter that calumnious and The Senator from New York has spoke0of his more to ourselves than to give it; and especially Root I had proposed to show the reason why the 
deeply dishonoring panegyric, upon the famed interference with the subject of slavery as a reo- as this goes fir beyond any other—admitting him resolution should be rescihded, when he was call- 


hat the Senator from N ew York had considered T he Senator from Louisiana behind me [Mr. 
e oause of human freedom. Downs] urges the reason for making this a pre- 

Mr. Douglas. I am happy to hear this explana- cedent tbat r ia extraordinary; that the occasion 
m, for I am allowed to consider the explanation ig peculiar and csm 8Caroe l y hereafter be repeat- 
a disavowal Of any intention to advocate here ed . sir the very fact that r ig extraordinary, is 


Mr. Yan Dyke oalled the gentleman fb order, 
in the ground that his motion was not debatable. 

Mr. Root was proceeding farther to speak on 
lis motion to rescind the resolution of the 14th 


The following resolution, submitted by Mr. 
"Walker, of Wisconsin, was taken up: 

“ Resolved, That the Rev. Theobald Mathew be 
permitted to sit within the bar of the Senate dur¬ 
ing the period of his sojourn in Washington.” 

Mr. C'emens of Alabama bad objected to the 
resolution" yeiteKtsy,' untr-otyrow* 
because the name of Father Mathew was signed 
to an address issued by O’Connell to the Irishmen 
in America, calling upon them to take part’ 
against the slaveholders; and, although written 
to by slaveholders since his advent in this Coun¬ 
try, he had refused to retract the opinions then 
expressed. 

Mr. Clay regretted that the question of slavery 
should be introduced on all possible occasions, as 
unwise and injurious to tho stability of the insti¬ 
tution whioh, he had no doubt, the Senator from 
Alabama desired to uphold. He spoke in compli¬ 
mentary ternjs of Father Mathew, and thought 
the resolution due to him for his great services 
to the cause of Humanity, and as an Irish patriot. 

Mr. Seward followed in a few pertinent obser¬ 
vations, closing with an allusion to the subject of 
slavery, as follows: 

Mr. President, I shall join in this homage as an 
act of reverence to virtue alone, if for no other 
reason; but, I must be permitted to say with all 
freedom, and trust that the freedom will be con¬ 
ceded to me, as I am at all times ready to concede 
it to others, that this act of respect shall not fee 
allowed to be defeated because any peculiar opin¬ 
ions may be entertained by the person who is the 
subject of it, in regard to the institution of slavery. 
I must be allowed to say, with all respect, that I 
hope the American Senate will give evidence, by 
the unanimity with which we pass Btisresolution, of 
the sentiment whioh is almost unanimous amongst 
us, that if slavery be an error, or if it be a crime, or 
if it be a sin. we deplore its existence amongst us, 
and deny the responsibility of its introduction 
here ; and tbat, therefore, we should not withhold 
this token of rsspeet from virtue, merely because 
it happens to be found residing in the mind of a 
person who has expressed an opinion unfavorable 


class of American voters? Is it the acquisition of ^thdra-^a & c . distinguished member of either House privately. 

Presidential honors in t852 that, has bedazzled the ' ’ No foreigner or other man ought to expect Buoh a. 

fancy of the honorable Senator from New York, Mr. Clemens of Alabama then proceeded— compliment from the United States. We owe 
and prompted him to utter that calumnious and The Senator from New York has spoke0of his more to ourselves than to give it; and especially 
deeply dishonoring panegyric upon the famed interference with the subject of slavery as a reo- as this goes fir beyond any other—admitting him 
Missionary of Temperance, which has awakened ommendation; and the Senator from New Hamp- within tho bar of the Senate. Sir, l do hope the 
in this.hall so profound a sentiment of surprise, shire adds, that Father Mathew is not enough of Senate will pause before they give an affirmative 
of indignation, and of horror? Did I regard an abolitionist for him. Both Senators claim that vote. I hope they will consider it and settle it, 
Father Mathew as deserving any part of the this officious intermeddling with the property and that compliments of this kind are not to be ex¬ 
commendation bestowed upon him, in connection the rights of others is a very praiseworthy exhi- pebted from us. 

with the cause of abolition, by the.honorable Sen- bition of Christian charity, and sympathy for the Qn th mnHnn tn lnv tbp TPsn i, lt ; n „ nn t«, 
ator from New York, instead of recognising him wrongs of the slave. I ^ver doubted, sir, that motlon “ :r<s0b, ‘ J0n “ n lbe fa - 


Loud and long cries of “ order,” “ order.” 

Mr. Giddings, however, persisted in holding 
the.floor, saying that he intended to debate the 
question of order, and to show that his colleague 
had a right to proceed in his remarks. 


.s a noble philanthropist, I should feel compelled such were the opin 


is of those gentlemen. Their 


ble the vote,stood—yeas 19, nays 34. The ques- Mr ,' Van Dyke and otber ? inristed °» tbe P oint 

. . _ . . of order : and the nne.ation heimr taken. Mr Hid- 


to class him with thieves, and robbers, and mur- acts for years past have been too unequivocal to tion then being put on the resolution, it was d ”ci,iod t "befoul of*order ^mUie te'ok 

derers and midnight inoendiaries. / admit of misconstruction. I know that the cruel- adopted-yeas 33, nays 18-as follows: his seat! remarking that it was not the first time 

Sir, there wasaclassiosaymgin the olden time, ties of the slaveholder, and the sufferings of the . T) ,, „ ,, „ . , . hart Wn nhntrml nn t;hn+ floor 

which all of ns doubtless remember: “ Quod teti down-trodden African,’ have formed the chief sta- Baldwin,Bell,Bradbury Bright, be bad teen teken in the case of Mr 

git id ornavit.” The oondnet of the honorable pie of all their discourses Let me tell them that Dass, Chase, Qlarke, Clay , Cooper, Davis of Mass., Root Aad v. „ ag also declared to be out of order 
Senator from New York,and that of his abolition it would be well to look a little at home. There W pr’oc: eding to debate his motion to rescind the 

associates and allies, here and elsewhere, is ex- are at your own doors objects of charity enough, V ■ 1 , S’. • 5 ct rpwlntmn nf the 14th inst-mt, 

actly the reverse of this: whatever they touch they without hunting, for slaves upon whom to bestow ’ a S lie The question on the motion'to rescind thereso 

dffile; contact with them and their noouraecl it. There ar/at this very‘moment, in ali your » » lutln Sting dZteTas^ 

cause (politically speaking) is rank pollution: great cities, thousands of homeless wretches, des- i ’ j; ’ n - - was (lisimt-npr! tn hv the fnlWimz vatp—lono cm 

their counsels are pregnant with destruction- the State of food and raiment, and without a thought . n?’ adg ^’ nays 13^ following vote-yeas 90, 

downfall of our free institutions is the natural and or an instinct that is not colored by crime. There l and ; Bu ler, Calhoun, Clemens, Davis of Missis- ■ j bprtaon tb en offered the followmo- rose 
inevitable result of their malevolent devices. On are hordes of wretched females toiling by day and «PP>, Dawson^hote; Hunter, Mason Morton, Albertson then offered the following reso- 

this particular occasion the honorable Senator, by night for a miserable pittance, whioh only Peal0 °: Rusk i Sebastian, Turney, and \ ulee—18. j^ so!vfd T hat James McDowell of Virsinia 
from New York, professing a desire to evince Ms adds to the horrors of starvation by protracting [All the nays from the slave States—all tbe b0 , Rnd h(J j 8 bereby obosen Speaker’ pro tempore ; 


The question on the motion to rescind the reso¬ 
lution prohibiting debate was next put, and it 
was disagreed to by the following vote—yeas 90, 


personal respect for one who stands but little in the agonies of the sufferer. There are bands ot 
need of his superaervioeabie praises, has signally little children to whom beggary has descended as 
discredited the subject of his laudations, and an inheritance, and for whom a State prison is a 
awakened more or less of prejudice in bosoms weleome asylum. Misery in all Us forms—pov- 
wbere, but for the officious zeal of which I am erty in all its rags—sickness, and starvation are 
complaining, naught but sentiments of kind re- around you ; and yet, with a miserable hypocrisy, 
speot and generous sympathy would have found you must travel away to the South, and waste 


; ' [All the nays from the slave States—all t 
yeas from the free States, except nine—two fri 
Kentucky, one from Tennessee, one from Nor 
Carolina, one from Maryland, two from Lou 
iana, one from Texas, and one from Delaware.] 


ie two from a „ d that, upon his assuming the chair, the House 
from North will proceed to the election of Clerk, Sergeant-at- 
from Louis- Arms, Doorkeeper, and Postmaster; and upon the 
Delaware 1 election of those officers the House will proceed 
1 to vote for a permanent Speaker, and will oontinue 


admittance. your sympathies upon a population who are bet- Mr. Giddings rose, he said, to propound a ques- the said temporary Speaker shall not. appoint an 

In conclusion, I will take the liberty of warn- ter clothed, better fed, who work less and live tion to his colleague, [Mr. Vinton.] He was in- committee on behalf of the House nor shall th 
mg that Senator that a period has almost arrived more happily than four-fifths of yourselves. Yon formed that his colleague presided last night at House itself elect any or entertain any petitioi 
when even his eloquent tongue will be stilled compel a poor factory girl to perform an amount a caucus of the Whig party, and from which bill, or proposition whatever, looking to legislatioi 
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duly elect 

Mr. Wood said that, believing the resolution 
to be out of order, he would move t,o lay it on the 
table; which motion was agreed to, as follows— 
yeas 127, nays 94. 

A motion now to adjourn failed—yeas 74, nays 


- SO 


The roll was called for the 59th time, with the 
following result: 

Edward Stanly, of North Carolina 
John A. McClernand, of Illinois - 
Linn Boyd, of Kentucky - - - -28 

William Strong, of Pennsylvania - - 15 

Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts - 13 
David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania - - -.-7 

John IC. Miller, of Ohio - - - - .6 

E. Carrington Cabell, of Florida - - - 6 

Robert C. Sehenck, of Ohio - - - 3 

Howell Cobb, of Georgia - - - - 2 

James McDowell, of Virginia ... 2 

Thaddeus Stevens, of Pennsylvania - - 2 

Richard J. Bowie, of Maryland - - - 1 

R. M. McLune, of Maryland 1 

Charles S. Moreh.ead, of Kentucky - - 1 

James M. H. Beale, of Virginia 1 

Emery D. Potter, of Ohio 1 

Charles M. Conrad, ofLouiBiana - - 1 

R. W. Johnson, of Arkansas 1 

Edward W. MoGanghey, of Indiana 1 

David K, Carter, of Ohio 1 

McClernand, Stanly, and Wilmot, received the 
following votes: 

For John A. McClernand. — Messrs. Albertson, 
Ashe, Bay, Bayiy, Beale, Bissell, Bowlin, Boyd, 
A lbert G. Brown, William J. Brown, Cable, How¬ 
ell Cobb, Disney, Dunham, Ewing, Fitch, Gerry, 
Gilmore, Gorman, Hall, Hamilton, Thomas L. 
Harris, Hoagland, Holmes, Kaufmen, Leffler, Lit¬ 
tlefield, Job Mann, McDowell, Robert M. Mo- 
Lane, McMullen, MoWillie, Miller, Millson, 
Morris, Olds, Parker, Phelps, Potter, Robbins, 
Robinson, Savage, Sawtelle, Sweetzer, Thomas, 
Jaoob Thompson, James Thompson, Wm. Thomp¬ 
son, Whittlesey, and Young. 

For Edward Stanly. —Messrs. Alexander, An¬ 
derson, Ashmun, Baker, Bennett, Bokee, Bowie, 

. Breck, Briggs, Brooks, Burrows, Chester Butler, 
Thomas B. Butler, Joseph P. Caldwell, Calvin, 
Casey, Chandler, Cole, Conrad, Corwin, Deber¬ 
ry, Dixon, Duer, Duncan, Alexander Evans, Na¬ 
than Evans,- Freedley, Gould, Grinnell, Hallo¬ 
way, Hay, Haypiond, Henry, Houston, James L. 
Johnson, Kerr, Daniel P. King, George G. King, 
James G. King, John A. King, Levin, Marshall, 
Matteson, McKissack, F. E. McLean, Moore, 
Nelson, Newell, Ogle, Otis, Outlaw, Phoenix, Pit¬ 
man, Reed, Reynolds, Risley, Rockwell, Rose, 
Rumsey, Sohenok, Schermerhorn, Schoolcraft, 
Shepperd, Silvester, Taylor. John B. Thompson, 
Thurman, Underhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, Wat¬ 
kins, White, Williams, and Winthrop. 

For David Wilmot —Messra. Allen, Durkee, 
Giddings, Julian, Preston King, Root, and Tuck. 

The House then adjourned. 
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Last Number. —This being the last number of 
Vol. lit, we strike off those who have not renewed. 
All who renew promptly can have back numbers. 


JjT Sbveral Reviews are noticed on our.4th 
page, among them, two of the Foreign Quarter¬ 
lies, republished by Leonard Scott §- Co., New 
York, and for sale by W. Adam, Pennsylvania 
avenue, Washington. 


The Child’s Playhouse, —The author of the 
Child’s Playhouse, ou our fourth page, pleases 
us so well, that we shall be very happy to hear 
from her a again. 


Historical Sketch or the Prussian Revolu¬ 
tion. —The seoond part of the series of chapters 
on the Prussian Revolution, by our European cor¬ 
respondent, is oommenced in this week’s Era., (see 
4th page.) The author has made himself familiar 
with the oauses and oourse of revolutions in Eu- 


AN APOLOGY. 


The important Congressional proceedings and 
the President’s Message have crowded out much 
editorial, and left very little room for correspond¬ 
ents. It will be impossible, for two or three num¬ 
bers to come, to give much variety in the Era. 
This week, however, disposes of one long docu¬ 
ment, and the next, we hope, will finish the rest. 

Wo have on hand some very valuable contribu¬ 
tions, which shall appear as soon as we can make 
room. Our poetical correspondents, specially, 
have laid us under many obligations. 

Many new publications, lately reoeived, will be 
noticed in our next. We hope the publishers, to 
whom we are indebted for so many favors, will 
excuse unavoidable delay. 


INDEX TO THE THIRD VOLUME OF TIIE ERA. 


We had intended to print in this number, an 
index to the 3d volume of the Era ; but it occu¬ 
pied so much room, that, with the President’s 
Message, it would scarcely have admitted any¬ 
thing else. , We shall therefore issue it in an ex¬ 
tra sheet, which will be sent to all our sub¬ 
scribers, when the process of renewing their sub¬ 
scriptions shall have been completed. 


THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


The third number of the Friend of Youth was 
mailed to subsoribers last Monday. Its contents 
are peculiarly attractive, and are as follows: 

Contributed: —Henry Hanson’s Unlucky Day , 
by Martha Russell; Euthanasia, by Dr. William 
Elder; Honor thy Father and thy Mother, by Mary 
Irving, (concluded ;) Geometrical Question. 

Selected. — The. Child and the Queen; The. Noble- 
Hearted Sailor Boy ; Taking a Lesson ; Lazy Bea¬ 
vers ; Henry Box Brown; Unrolling a Mummy; 
The Bishop and the Birds; The Peaches; Poverty 
a Blessing; The Arab and his Barb; Untutored 
Eloquence. 

Poetry. —The Mouse and the Cake; I’ll never 
use Tobacco ; Self-Communion, by Mrs. Bailey. 

Editorial. — Christmas; New Books; Chapter 
far Mothers and Daughters; Contentment, or Ella’s 
Wants ; Unspoken ; Falsehood. 

Price 50 cents a year; five copies for $2. Ad¬ 
dress Mrs. Margaret L. Bailey, Washington, D. C- 


MR. ROBINSON OF INDIANA. 


Prom a note addressed to us by this gentleman, 
and from the corrected report of his speech in the 
Congressional Globe, we learn that we did in¬ 
justice to him in representing him as a Non-Inter¬ 
ventionist. We regret this error the more, be¬ 
cause our paper has an. extensive circulation in 
his district.. We are assured that he was elected 
as a Wilmot Proviso man, continues unchanged, 
and will support, without wavering, that policy- 
We wish it were in our power to name him among 
the few Democrats who refused to vote for a Sla¬ 
very Propagandist for Speaker. 


GOIEY’S LADY’S BOOR. 


The notice we are about to take of this “ Lady’s 
Boob,” as it is styled, is somewhat different from 
our usual notices of such publications. We find 
the following choice morsel in the Columbia (S. C.) 
Telegraph, which recently denounced Godey’s 
Magazine, beoause Grace Greenwood, one of its 
editors, was ah occasional contributor to the Na¬ 
tional Era: 

Letter from Mil. Godey. —The following let¬ 


ter from Mr. Godey needs but a few words of 
comment. Our readers all recollect that we did 
not charge the Book with containing Abolition, 
hut merely cited the affinities of its conductors, 
as an argument against lining Northern pockets 
with Southern cash. 

We have no special objection to Mr. Godey’s 
Book, farther than to the whole class of which it is 
a sample, and therefore give him the full benefit 
of hiB own disclaimer. 

“Philadelphia, December 1, 1849. 

“ Gentlemen : I have just been made aware,by 
an article in the ‘South Carolinian,’ that you 
have made an attack on the ‘ Lady’s Book,’ for en¬ 
tertaining and publishing opinions against the in¬ 
stitutions of the South. I have been publishing 
the Lady’s Book for twenty years, and if in that 
time one line can be found aspersing in any way 
Southern institutions, I am willing to fail under 
your censure. If I am responsible for publishing 
articles from writers who write for Abolition pa¬ 
pers, how much more open to censure must the 
proprietors of ‘Sartain’s Magazine’ be, whose 
contributors are mostly of that class, and who 
have published articles of that character, ‘ ~ " 


which I enclose. Why, then, should 1 be blamed ? 
I call upon you, as gentlemen and brother pub¬ 
lishers, to do me but simple justice in this matter. 
Where the fault belongs, there let the censure 


. 1 send you a January number. You will 

that Grace Greenwood’s name is withdrawn 
from the cover, where it was placed nominally as 
editor, Bhe never having had the least control 
over its columns. I have not seen the article in 
your paper alluded to, and should like to receive 
it. Surely, living in a different part of the coun¬ 
try should not make me liable for an offence I 
never committed. 

“ I trust, gentlemen, you will do me justice in 
this ease, or show me that i am guilty. 

“ Very respectfully, yours, L. A. Godey. 

To the Editors of the Telegraph .” 

Mr. Godey has chosen his market; let him 
peddle his wares there, to his heart’s content. Let 
him try which is the better paymaster, Freedom 
or Slavery. While by base compliances he is 
paying court to the latter, he can hope for no 
favor from the friends of the former. The Tele¬ 
graph, while admitting his letter to its columns, 
evidently despises the writer, and does not even 
thank him for dismissing Grace Greenwood from 
the editorship. 

We have had the “ Curiosities of Literature 
cannot somebody furnish a book on the Mean¬ 
nesses of Literature ? What ample materials in 
this country! Godey’s Lady’s Book would stand 
at the head of the list. 


TIIE ELECTION OF A SPEAKER. 


Ere this our readers have been apprized of the 
eleotion of a Speaker of the House of Representa- 
tivts. For the detailed proceedings on Saturday 
last, which led to this result, they are referred to 
our Congressional report. 

The struggle has terminated as from the be¬ 
ginning we apprehended it would, but onr morti¬ 
fication is no lees poignant. We have little faith 
in the nerve and firmness of Northern men, when 
involved in a contest with slaveholders. 

The Washington Union is exultant. It says: 
“ On every account, therefore, we hail the elec¬ 
tion of Howell Cobb as a victory to the Demo¬ 
cratic party, and a cheering sign to the whole 
country of the triumph of truth and of principle’’ 

Before the meeting of Congress, the Union la¬ 
bored to show Mr. W inthrop’s unfitness for the 
Chair of Speaker, because he was a Wilmot Pro¬ 
viso man; and to unite Southern Whigs with 
Democrats in opposition to him on this single 
ground. It made the Slavery Question the prom¬ 
inent issue in the eleotion for Speaker. 

The Democratic caucus took the same ground, 
and nominated for the offices of Speaker, Clerk, 
Sergeant-at-Arms, and Doorkeeper, men openly 
committed against the Wilmot Proviso. 

During the protracted struggle that ensued, it 
was openly and emphatically proclaimed by 
Southern Democratic members, that no man ad¬ 
hering to the policy of the Proviso could receive 
their votes for any office. 

The Northern Democrats voted generally with 
no reference whatever to the views of their can¬ 
didate on the Slavery Question: the Southern 
Democrats never gave a single vote to any candi¬ 
date not known to he opposed to the policy of 
Slavery-Restriction, and the agitation of the Sla¬ 
very Question —except in two instances, that of 
Mr. Potter and that of Mr. Brown ; but, the 
ment they learned that the former had given some 
votes, during his public career, on the Bide of 
Freedom, and refused, as candidate for the Speak¬ 
ership, to give any pledges of any kind, they in¬ 
timated their hostility so plainly, that he felt 
©bliged to withdraw his claims ; and 
had they learned that the latter had pledged him¬ 
self to constitute the Committees of the House 
as fairly to represent the sentiment of the cou 
try on the subject of Slavery, than they dropped 
him with one consent. 

In every possible way was the demonstration 
made complete that the Southern Democratic 
members regarded adhesion to the policy of Sla¬ 
very Restriction as a total bar to office. Acquies¬ 
cence in the doctrine and policy of Slavery Exten¬ 
sion they made a test of Democracy, a condition 
to any office in the gift of the House. 

To put this beyond ail doubt, aud to coerce the 
Northern Democrats into submission to this test, 
the Washington Union, Thursday or Friday last, 
published the following: 

“ The following telegraphic despatch 
ceived by the.South Carolina delegati— 
gress, on Wednesday *— 


nine o’clock, 
from the Legislature of the State, now-in session 
at Columbia: 

Resolution by the South Carolina Legislature, Decem- 
3 her 19, 1849. 

Resolved, That we cordially approve of the course 
of those Southern members in Congress who have 
refused to vote for any member of that body 
Speaker in the slightest degree tainted with u 
soundness upon the slavery question; and that 
we fully respond to the Bentiment of our delega¬ 
tion, expressed by one of them, that if slavery be 
abolished in the District of Columbia by Congress, 
or the Wilmot Proviso be adopted, the Union 
would be dissolved. 

The Georgia Legislature have adjourned, to 
meet on the second Monday in January, with a 
view to decide on theoourse which the State shall 
adopt when the action of Congress on the slavery 
question is deoided. We are informed that the 
■pressed tone of the Legislature of Georgia ! - 
JLm will, tW.nf Smith Carolina. and that, t 


unison with that of South Carolina, and that there 
is not a dissentient in either Legislature.” 

Now for the result. Caucuses were held of 
both the old parties. The Whig cauous appointed 
a Committee of Conference ; the Democratic cau¬ 
cus did the same, many of the Northern Demo¬ 
crats dissenting. The Whig Committee, by 
struotion of the Whig caucus, proposed that, after 
three more trials for Speaker viva voce, if there 
should be no election, the candidate on the fourth 
trial, having a plurality of votes, should be eleoted. 
The Democratic Committee submitted the propo¬ 
sition to the Democratic cauous, which rejected it, 
but resolved, should the proposition be adopted 
the House, to concentrate on Howell Cobb. The 
oauous that passed this resolution, numbered, 
learn, not more than forty or fifty members, 
chiefly slaveholding members, aDd not constitu¬ 
ting one-half of the Democratic strength. How 
such a resolution could be deemed binding on 1 
whole party, according to Democratic usage, 
cannot understand, unless it be Democratic usage 
always to submit to slaveholding dictation. 

What followed needs little comment. Early ii 
the session of Saturday, a Southern Demo¬ 
crat introduced the proposition of the Whig 
cus, for eleotion by plurality. The Free Soil 
Men, some of the Southern men who believed it a 
violation of the spirit of the Constitution, and 
some of the Northern Democrats, including nearly 
the whole of the Ohio delegation, who weri 
willing to be reduced to the necessity, as they 
termed it, of choosing between Messrs. Cobb and 
Winthrop, voted against it. The Whigs gen¬ 
erally, by the aid' of Southern Democrats chiefly, 
who anticipated the eleotion of Howell Cobb, car¬ 
ried it through the House. The Northern Dem¬ 
ocrats, all Wilmot Proviso Men but three or 
■four, elected by constituencies devoted to the 
policy of the Proviso, followed the lead of the 
Slavery Propagandists of their Party, and grad¬ 
ually concentrated upon the candidate they had 
dictated, until, on the last and decisive trial, but 
five Northern Democrats, outside of the ranks of 
the Free Soil Men proper, were found voting 
against Slavery-Extension! These five were, Amos 
Wood of Ohio, a noble exception in bis delega¬ 
tion—Ex-Governor Doty of Wisconsin, Ex-Gov¬ 
ernor Cleveland and General Booth of Connec¬ 
ticut, and Mr.Peok of Vermont—not one of whom 
could be persuaded from the beginning to the end 
of the struggle to vote against the policy of their 
constituents and their own convictions of right. 
Let them be remembered and honored by the 
friends of Freedom. All the rest of the North¬ 
ern Democrats submitted to the degrading test 
made by the Slavery Propagandists, and by their 
votes secured the triumph of the principle of S1&- 
very Extension in the organization of the House, 
and sanctioned the assumption that adhesion to 
the Wilmot Proviso is a disqualification for hold¬ 
ing office in the House of Representatives. 

For this they must account to their constitu¬ 
ents. If the People they represent are willing to 
submit to such degradation, to he proscribed by 
Slavery-Propagandists, on account of their Wil¬ 
mot Proviso notions, then let them approve of the 
course of their representatives. We know that 
some of these gentlemen are sincere friends of 
the Wilmot Proviso, hut their plea was that their 


constituents would be displeased should they, by 
refusing to vote for Howell Cobb, hazard the 
election of a Democratic Speaker. If their con¬ 
stituents could thus so completely subordinate the 
great question of Slavery Extension, to mere par¬ 
ty considerations, then they are a great deal more 
to be condemned than their representatives. Let 
question be settled between them. Let us 
know whether there be any non-slaveholding con¬ 
stituency in the free States willing to send men 
to Congress to organize the House and the Sen¬ 
ate on the principle of Slavery Extension. 

We have spoken frankly, but with no un¬ 
friendly feelings, of our Democratic friends. We 
shall have a word for our Whig friends in an¬ 
other paper. 


telligently—but in fact there was no independ- I 
ence, no intelligent action; no freedom of choice. 

Thanks to Messrs. Hale and Chase, this abom¬ 
inable usage has received a blow at this session 
which will tell hereafter. They stood alone—no 
Senator from the free States ventured to sustain 
io their manly opposition to the dictation 
of the twin tyrants, Secret Cauous and SUWery. 
But this wilt not always be so. The People will 
the necessity of sending men to the Senate of 
equal nerve and fidelity, and independent of the 
trammels of party. 


THE SENATE USAGES - THE APPOINTMENT OF 
COMMITTEES. 


The least Democratic branch of this Govern¬ 
ment is the Senate; the members being elected 
for six years, and by the Legislatures of the sev¬ 
eral States, are too far removed from the People 
to sympathize deeply with popular ideas and 
principles. 

We speak of the general character of that 
body. It is essentially conservative, as opposed to 
progress. It dislikes agitation, eschews radicalism, 
and seeks repose. And as it is composed of hut 
few members, it is liable to fall under the domina¬ 
tion of some powerful Class Interest. It is easier 
for the designing few to monopolize, power in an 
assembly of fifty or sixty men, than in one of two 
or three hundred. 

The Senate is the stronghold of the Slave 
Power. It reigns almost supreme throughout its 
organization. We ask the reader’s attention to 
the character and relations of the chairmen of the 
Standing Committees. Of the entire number, 
twenty-seven, eleven are from the free, sixteen 
from the slaveholding States. 

Of these eleven, one, Mr. Douglas, is a slave¬ 
holder, identified with the Slave Interest; and 
three, Messrs. Dickinson, Sturgeon, and Walker, 
are in subjugation to this Interest, so that there 
are, in fact, but seven members in any degree 
representing the sentiment of the free States, 
chairmen of committees. 

Then look at the character of some of the ap¬ 
pointments in other respects: Dickinson, a man 
never suspected of being particularly bright, at 
the head of the Committee of Finance! Sebastian 
of Arkansas, who has probably never seen a fac¬ 
tory, Chairman of the Committee on Manufactures ! 
Turney of Tennessee, a State characterized, in 
common with all the Southern States, except 
Maryland and Yirginia, by an absence of inven¬ 
tive genius, at the h£ad of the Committee on 
Patents! Rusk of Texas, a State whose postage 
expenses are borne by the revenue received in 
the commercial States, Chairman of the Commit¬ 
tee on the Post Office and Post Roads! 

Very appropriate appointments, are they not? 

But this is not the worst. The chair of every 
important committee is filled either by a slave¬ 
holder, or a man willing to do the work of slavery. 
Foreign Relations are in the custody of King of | 
Alabama: Military Affairs under the oai 
Davis of Mississippi: Naval Affairs under that 
ofYulee of Florida—a State and a Senator of the 
least possible distinction: Indian Affairs under 
the headship of Atchison of Missouri, who has 
avowed his purpose to drive Mr. Benton from the 
Senate: Finance under the superintendence of 
Dickinson of New York, the humblest creature of 
the Slave Power: the Territories under the 
guardianship of Douglas of Illinois, who owns 
plantation of slaves, and who disobeyed the ii 
structions of the Legislature of his State on tl 
subject of Freedom and Free Soil: the Judiciary 
controlled by Butler of South Carolina, who de¬ 
nies the right of the people of California to or¬ 
ganize a State, and introduced a bill, at the last 
session of Congress, to make postmasters and 
custom-house officers slave catchers. Meantime, 
the District of Columbia is protected by Mr. 
Mason of Yirginia, and the Library by Mr. 
Pearce of Maryland—the only Whig who is 
chairman of a committee—a gentleman who, with 
his slaveholding colleagues, during the last 
gress refused to allow to the National Era a place 
in the Library of Congress, although all other 
Washington papers are placed in that Chamber. 

Every important branch of the pnblio service, 
so far as the Senate is concerned, is placed under 
the guardianship and control of Slavery. 

Now, look at the composition of the committees. 
On each of sixteen of the twenty-seven committees 
the majority is composed of slaveholders. On the 
Committee on Foreign Relations there is but 
member from a free State; on Indian Affairs, not 
one member; on the Territories, but one 
slaveholder. Only oh the unimportant committees 
are the members from the free States allowed a 
majority. The Committee on the Territories 
constituted with the express view of securing to 
slavery all it claims in free territory. The Com¬ 
mittee on the Judiciary, to which will be referred 
the application of California for admission 
State, is controlled by Butler of South Carolina, 
Downs Of Louisiana, and Berrien of Georgia, 
stituting a majority—all Of whom are uncom 
mising supporters of the extreme pretensions of 
slavery. The Library of Congress, from which 
sought to be excluded everything not in harmony 
with the interests of the “ peculiar institution, 
is in the keeping of Pearce of Maryland, Mason 
of Virginia, and Davis of Mississippi. Not 
member from a free State is allowed to participate 
in such censorship. 

At no period in the history of the Govern¬ 
ment have the views, rights, and interests of the 
non-slaveholders of the country, constituting, as 
they do, nine-tenths of its population, been so ut¬ 
terly disregarded in the organization of the Com¬ 
mittees of the Senate. And yet these committees 
were constituted by and with the consent of| 
Northern Whigs and Democrats. Not the slight¬ 
est opposition or dissent was manifested in any 
quarter, except by Messrs. Hale and Chase. 
Even when these gentlemen insisted upon the ap¬ 
plication of the rule which requires balloting, at 
no time could more than two or three votes from 
the free States be obtained against the nominees 
for Chairmen and Committees. Even in relation 
to the composition of the Committees on the Ter¬ 
ritories, the J udiciary, and the District of Co¬ 
lumbia, Messrs. Hale and Chase could not pre¬ 
vail upon any Northern men to stand with them. 
So far from it, we find Mr. Seward of New York, 
who has in past times distinguished himself for 
his zeal for Human Rights, emphatically declar¬ 
ing in his place.— 

“ I will remark, however, that I cordially concur 
with the nominations that have been made for the Com¬ 
mittees, and I cheerfully give my assent to the 
resolution about to be proposed by the Senator 
from North Carolina.” 

With profound regret do we record such a dec¬ 
laration as this. We wish it were in our power 
to say that it was a slip of the tongue. 

A word now, as to the manner in whiqh these 
results are accomplished. At a certain stage, of 
proceedings, secret caucuses of the two old organ¬ 
izations are called. The slaveholding members 
are prompt in their attendance; the members 
from the free States are rather remiss. In Demo¬ 
cratic oauous, the candidates for Chairmen 
selected, as are the members, to constitute the 
majorities of the committees. The Whig caucus 
is notified of this, and the privilege is extended 
to it, of selecting the members to compose the 
minorities. The entire process of selection and 
virtual election is carried on in secret —the People 
cannot see in what way, on what principles, to 
what ends, it is conducted. The entire work of 
organizing the committees is done without any 
responsibility whatsoever to Public Opinion. 

The next step is, for a distinguished member 
to arise in bis place, in open Senate, and ask the 
unanimous consent of that body to the nomina¬ 
tions whioh he holds in his hand—the secretly 
prepared nominations. For four years, and until 
this session, this consent has been given—the Sen¬ 
ate tamely, without question or Inquiry, going 
through a mere form, to ratify the elections al¬ 
ready made where the public aye was not suffered 
to penetrate. It seemed to act independently, 


THE U. S, SENATE AND FATHER MATHEW, 


Our readers will be rather interested in a cu¬ 
rious Senatorial debate reported on our first page- 
Mr. Walker, of Wisconsin, introduced a reso¬ 
lution to grant Father Mathew the honor of a 
seat on the floor of the Senate during his sojourn 
in Washington. 

A Senator from Alabama said he could not vote 
for it because the Apostle of Temperance had 
signed a certain anti-slavery address some years 


ago. 


Mr. Seward, of New York, hoped that would 
not be deemed an objection in an American Sen¬ 
ate; whereupon the slaveholding members gen¬ 
erally took fire, and blazed out with unusual 
fierceness. Their eloquence was “ scathing,” the 
Union thinks; in which remark, no doubt, the 
tempestuous orators fully concur. 

Mr. Seward took the matter quite coolly, seem¬ 
ing ratler disposed to enjoy the scene which his 
inoffensive remarks had provoked. These wind¬ 
mill heroics are doubtless designed to awaken 
wholesome alarm in the hearts of anti-slavery 
people, but they awaken very different feelings. 

The indulgence of bad temper and braggart 
threats on every trivial ocoasion, begets contempt 
rather than awe. 

As to the resolution itself, it was a very unim¬ 
portant matter. Had it not been for the extrav¬ 
agant course of some of thnslaveholding members, 
it is not improbable that several Northern Sen¬ 
ators might have concurred in the opinion of Mr. 
Calhoun, whose remarks, we think, were just and 
to the point. But, sectional feeling having been 
aroused, not a single Northern Senator voted 
against the resolution. 

By the waf, we are curious to know what busi¬ 
ness the new Senator from Alabama, Mr. Clem¬ 
ens, has in the Senate. Speaking of the Slavery 
Question, he assumes that “ the time for pruden¬ 
tial action is past”—meaning, we presume, the 
time for deliberation and discussion. Why, then, 
is he in the Senate of the United States? If he 
believe what he says, he had better go home, 
muster a company of militia, and tell those who 
have nothing but broom handles to get gun 
they can, and busy themselves in running Pfilets. 
He would make quite as good a corporal as Sen- 


State’Legislatures could the requisite majorities 
found, in favor of submitting to the People the;: 
quefion of the amendment of their Constitutions 
to abolish the Union ? In many, the nulli¬ 
fying party would be cried down—in some, they 
would suqceed; but how then would they give 
a definite practical shape to the project ? It 
would not be in their power Jo dissolve the Union; 
South Carolina, and Georgia, and Alabama, and 
Mississippi, might, by majority votes of their 
respective populations, resolve to secede, but that 
would not unsettle the Union. The Union Would 
still exist In all its power. Representatives and 
Senators would be elected from the- rest of the 
States—and if from the free States alone,, they 
would constitute a quorum to do business. Con¬ 
gress might pass a bill recognising the secession 
of the States named, but, things in the Capitol 
it the White House would flow on in their 
usual coarse: 

What would have been gained by the Dis- 
unionists ? A position of total insignifioanoe and 
helplessness. What single grievance now com¬ 
plained of would have been redressed ? Califor- 
would continue closed against slaves, 
question in relation to the other Territories, if 
before unsettled, would now be very promptly de¬ 
cided, and how could the seceded States help 
themselves ? Then, as to their fugitive slaves— 
what would beoome of them ? The privilege of 
pursuit and recapture would be forfeited. Withal, 
they are the last States which Bheuld venture on 
revolutionary violence. The Slave System could 
not live amidst civil commotion. Its greatest 
curity now is in the repose secured by the Union 
of these States. 

view of all these considerations,; we say, let 
all those who contemplate a Dissolution of the 
Union, try the experiment. The sooner the bet- 
It cannot essentially impair the Union—it 
will most certainly demonstrate the utter futility 
of all attempts to break up the existing Con¬ 
federacy. 

KENTUCKY. 


THE UNION. 


A dinner was lately given to Garrett Davis of 
Kentucky, formerly a member of Congress from 
that State, by the Louisville bar. Orre of the 
regular toasts was as follows: 

“ The Union: Entire, indivisible, and sacred; 
the strength and glnry of the Republic. Next to 
our Maker, it challenges our highest reverence. 
We pledge our lives, our fortunes, and our sacred 
honor, to maintain it.” 

The Disunionists, in counting the States to he 
relied upon, should the flag of Disunion be 
furled, reckon Kentucky in the number, because 
of the failure of the Emancipationists 
Convention Question. Not one of all the States 
is more devoted to the Union than Kentucky. At 
the dinner where the foregoing toast was given j 
many large slaveholders were present. They 
may resist all attempts at the abolition of slavery, 
but they will be just as stern in confronting any 
attempt at the abolition of the Union. 

It might be well for the Southern Nullifiers 
try the experiment of dissolving the Union. That 
they desire and intend to do so, we have little 
doubt. We give them credit for sincerity, when 
they avow deadly hatred to the Union. Their 
prejudices against the North are inveterate. They 
look with far more complacency on alliance with 
England than union with the free States. They 
imagine themselves oppressed by the G eneral G ov- 
ernment, and the greater the prosperity of the 
North, the deeper the injustice done 
Were the Union dissolved, they suppose that the 
South and Southwest would constitute 
geneous Confederacy, with institutions safe from 
disturbance, or discussion. Their commerce 
would be unfettered. The looms of Britain would 
consume their cotton, and supply them in return 
with all the fabrics they needed, at the lowest 
prices. At their pleasure, as it became necessary 
to extend the area of slave-labor, they could 
nex the adjoining provinces of Mexico, without 
being threatened with the Wilmot Proviso. 

Meantime, the Northern, Middle, and West¬ 
ern States would be divided. New England 
would constitute one Confederacy; New York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey, another; the 
Western States a third; Oregon a fourth. Their 
divisions and rivalries and conflicts would pre¬ 
vent them from becoming formidable to the great 
Southern Confederacy, which would find in their 
mutual discords the means of subservibg its own 
purposes. New England would be impoverished, 
the Western Confederacy be rendered dependent 
to a great extent, upon the Southern, which, 
united within itself, and strengthened by alliance 
with England, could easily give law to the Con- 

Suoh are their speculations. But, there 
more ways than one of viewing a question. 

How many sincere Disunionists could be n 
tered in favor of the last resort ? How many of 
those now brawling most fiercely, mean nothing 
more than to intimidate the Northern men ? When 
the hour for action should: come, many of the de- 
elaimers would be missing. 

Let us suppose, the Wilmot Proviso question 
settled on the side of Freedom. The bill, admit¬ 
ting California as a State, with a Constitution 
prohibiting Slavery, has received the sanction of 
the President, and is law. The Senators of the 
new free State have taken their scats. Straight¬ 
way, a Southern Convention is called to deliber¬ 
ate upon “the mode and measure of redress.” 
Plow many States would be represented in it ? 
Could Delaware, Maryland, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, Kentucky, Missouri, Louisiana, 
Texas, be looked to for any efficient aid in car¬ 
rying out revqlutionjry.Jiu»p"»^ 5 - -Hire, suppose 


"delegates from every Southern State represented, 
what then ? California is admitted as a State 
would it be in the power of the whole South to 
thrust her out ? California, as a State, interdicts 
Slavery. Plow could a Southern Convention re¬ 
peal the interdict ? The evil of slavery-restriction, 
as they might regard it, has been consummated— 
how could it he remedied?. The legislation by 
which this result had been reached, coaid not be 
reconsidered. What, then, would the Southern 
Convention do ? Dissolve the Union, by way of 
avenging the South ? That would be beyond 
power. It might recommend it, but is it certain 
it could even do that ? Which of the delegates 
from Delaware, North Carolina, Maryland, Ken¬ 
tucky, Missouri, Louisiana, or Tennessee, would 
like to return home, after giving a vote recom¬ 
mending a dissolution of the Union ? But, sup¬ 
pose the recommendation made, the Convention 
adjourned. The Federal Government would go 
on as: usual. Congress would meet, and debate, 
and pass bills, and the President would sanction 
them. None of the functions of Government 
Would be interrupted. The recommendation of 
the Southern Convention would be submitted 
the Legislatures of the Southern States—fifteen 
number. But, the legislative power cannot mend 
the State Constitution, much less abolish the 
Union. The proposition for a dissolution of the 
Union, as submitted by the Southern Convention, 
would have to undergo long and thorough discus¬ 
sion. Parties at once would be formed in several 
Legislatures, and corresponding parties in t 
several States, for a Dissolution of the Union 
against it. This point reached, in how many 


expressed r ur opinion. It has served, at least, one 
purpose, and thai is, to bring to light the fact 
that the slaveholders are in the habit of exacting 
pledges from candidates for the Speakership. 
That such pledges have been exacted in former 
times, no one will doubt, in view of the disclosures 
whioh the movements of the Free Soil Men so 
lately elicited. 


The Louisville Examiner, which has hitherto 
been published weekly, will appear hereafter 
in a monthly form. We regret the necessity of 
this change. The Examiner is one of our bes 
changes, and its services to the cause of Freedom 
in Kentucky can scarcely be overrated. No jour¬ 
nal has handled the Slavery Question with more 
ability and judgment, and better temper. We 
hope that as a monthly it will receive more liberal 
encouragement. 

The friends of Emancipation in that State man¬ 
ifest no disposition to give up the contest. The 
new Constitution will probably leave the question 
of slavery as it stood under the old one. Recently, 
in the Convention, the greater part of the report 
of the committee on the subject was superseded 
by a vote adopting the provisions of the present 
Constitution in relation to slavery, with an addi¬ 
tional provision for the removal of emancipated 
slaves, as follows: 

“The General Assembly shall pass laws pro¬ 
viding that any free negro or mulatto hereafter 
emigrating to, or being emancipated in, and refus¬ 
ing to leave this State, or, having left, shall re¬ 
turn and settle within this State, shall be deemed 
guilty of a felony, and punished by confinement 
■in the penitentiary thereof.” 

This is barbarous enough to satisfy the Per- 
petualists. 


MEMBERS OF THE THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS. 


SENATORS. 

! Hannibal Hamlin 
James W. Bradbury - 


j Moses Norris, Jun. - 1855 


Rhode Island - - 


New Jersey 


John P. Hale 
William Upham - 
S. S. Phelps - - 
Daniel Webster - - 
„ John Davis - - - 
j Albert C. Greene - 
\ John H. Clarke- - 
Truman Smith - - 
R. S. Baldwin - - 
William H. Seward 
Daniel S. Dickinson 
William Ij. Dayton, 
Jacob W. Miller - 
John Wales - - - 
Presley Spruance - 
James Cooper - - 
Daniel Sturgeon - 

James A. Pearce - 
J. M. Mason - - 
. T. Plunter - 


Pennsylvania 

■Maryland - 

Virginia - 

North Carolina - i ^°Tm' BaiS& ' 
l W. P. Mangum - 


South Carolina 


Georgia - 


ogum ■ 

A. P. Butler - - - 
J. C. Calhoun - - - 
W. C. Dawson - - - 
J. M. Berrien - - - 
Benjamin Fitzpatriok 
William R. King - - 


About six o’olock the same evening, a person 
.me upon the ferry-boat, crossing to Jamestown, 
about three miles above the city, just as she was 
starting on her last trip to the Kentucky shore. 
In a few minutes it was ascertained by the man 
receiving the ferriage, that he had gone, and his 
overcoat, wrapper, vest, cap, and spectacles, were 
found near the wheel-house, all of which, as well 
as a memorandum book, were the next day identi¬ 
fied, as belonging to Mr. Perkins. 

It is supposed by those well acquainted witt 
his peculiar mental constitution and his physics! 
sufferings, that the walk, instead of allaying his 
excitement, still further increased it, till reasor 
iporarily dethroned. In a wandering 
mood, not knowing whither he went, he reached 
the ferry, (more than a mile from his house.) and 
in an excitement of the brain, made more interns 
by the warm air in the oabin of the boat, threw 
himself into the stream. 

who knew him, can believe that h< 
would have done such an act deliberately, in th< 
full possession of his faculties. Mr. P., in th< 
common affairs of life, was a man of a sensible 
well-balanced mind. He was eminently praeti. 
cal—devoting his time, energy, and means, to the 
relief of the poor and suffering of every class 
He was President of the City Relief Union, ol 
whioh he was the main originator—an institution 
which has for some time been doing more than 
any other for the poor. For some days before 
bis decease, his mornings were spent in its rooms, 
in listening to the tales of the suffering, and giv¬ 
ing orders for their relief. His comprehensive 
plans for the diminution of suffering and crime, 


Kentucky 

Missouri 


Ohio - - 


Indiana - 


' 'j IDS. Foote- - - 
j Pierre Sould - - 
' \ S. W. Downs - - 
j H. L. Turney - - 
‘ ‘ ! John Bell - - 

{Henry Clay - - - 
J. R. Underwood - 
( T. H. Benton - - 
( David R. Atchison 
i Salmon P. Chase ■ 
\ Thomas Corwin 
_ | Jesse D. Bright 


Illinois - 


Arkansas - 


( James Whitcomb - 
j James Shields - - 
I S. A. Douglas - - 
i Lewis Cass - - - 
| AlpheusFelch- - 
( Solon Borland - - 
( W. K. Sebastian - 
( D. L. Yulee - - 
X Jackson Morton 
(T. J.Rusk- - - 
| S. Houston - - - 
j Isaac P Walker - 
| Henry Dodge - - 
Iowa.George Vrr 


Florida - 


Texas 


Wisconsin - 


1855 
1851 
1853 

( Augustus C. Dodge - 1855 
.—Democrats (in Roman) 
Whigs (in Italics) 25 ; Free-Soilers (in Small 
Capitals) 2. 




COMMUNICATION. 


To the Editor of the National Era :. 

Dear Sir : I retain so much of my ancient party 
predilections as to make me desirous that both of 
the old parties should be treated impartially by 
the organs of the Free Soil party. 

On this account, I regret exceedingly to see a 
disposition to visit with severe denunciation any 
swerving, on the part of Whigs elected to Congress 
by the aid of Free Soil votes, from the Free Soil 
candidates; while the departure of Democrats 
thus eleoted, unless their action is flagrant, as in 
the case of Mr. Waldo, of Connecticut, is either 
eulogized or passed over in silence, 

I cannot understand how Cleveland and Booth, 
in voting for candidates who voted for Cobb, can 
be said to have voted throughout for a Free Soil 
candidate, any more than Campbell and Crowell, 
who voted for Mann. Nor can I understand how 
Doty’s vote for Disney, an avowed* opponent of 
the Wilmot Proviso, can be called a vote for a 
Free Soil candidate. 

The idea that has always been pressed in Mas¬ 
sachusetts is, that it is not enough that a candidate 
should be in favor of the Proviso preventing sla¬ 
very extension, but that that question must be the 
test of party organization. Without this being 
the test, there would be nothingfor the distinctive 
Free Soil party to rest upon in this State; for, 
under the old Whig organization, no opponent to 
that Proviso could be elected to any office. 

These remarks are caused by the perusal of the 
remarks in the Era of the 13th. 

Messrs. Sprague and Howe are held to a Btrict 
account for their votes in favor of a candidate not 
professing to belong to the distinctive Free Soil 
party, while all the Democrats eleoted by Free 
Soil votes thus voting are gontly passed over, and 
Messrs. Cleveland and Booth are distinctly com¬ 
plimented for their firmness. 

I regret exceedingly that events which have oc¬ 
curred since your article was written, and intelli¬ 
gence of whioh has reached us by telegraph, hardly 
justify your eulogy upon the firmness of action of 
the Free-Soilers per se. 

To accept of a promise made under such circum¬ 
stances as was that of Mr. Brown, with the 
Speaker’s chair almost within his clutches, while 
the whole action of his. public life, down to the 
very moment, of his making it, had been of the 
most objectionable character, directly counter to 
the spirit of that promise, and also one of the 
firmest and most ultra and unscrupulous support¬ 
ers of Polk’s Administration—the most Southern 
of any we have ever had—to be thus easily, 1 say, 
satisfied, excites in my mind the fear, that this 
great principle might be committed to the keeping 
of more discreet minds. Boston. 

December 14,1849, 

We fear that the “ancient party predilections ” 
of our unknown correspondent have led him to 
misapprehend onr remarks. Certainly it was our 
fixed purpose to be impartial, and we believe that 
we were. The article to which “ Boston ” refers, 
contains no denunciations of Messrs. Crowell, 
Campbell, or Howe, nor does it eulogize Messrs. 
Cleveland or Booth. It simply states facts, which 
the record shows to be true. 

Mr. Mann voted for Mr. Winthrop from the 
beginning, but we never blamed Messrs. Crowell 
and Campbell for giving their suffrages to him. 
So long as they did this, they occupied preoisely 
the same position as Whigs, that Messrs. Cleve¬ 
land and Booth occupied as Democrats. 

But Messrs. Crowell and Campbell gave up 
Mr. Mann, and their indpendent positions, and 
voted afterwards for Mr. Winthrop, thus recog¬ 
nising the caucus. fiandidatem£-t>^_.iDttyW- r «„fy. 
“We staiecITtffis fact without any denunciation; 
but we could not make a similar statement in re¬ 
lation to Messrs. Cleveland, Doty, Booth, and 
Peck, for the simple reason, that they had never 
given up their independent position and voted for 
Mr. Cobb, the cauous candidate of the Democratic 
party. 

As to Mr. Howe, he identified himself at first 
with the Free Soil Men, and voted with them 
against Mr. Winthrop. After a while he left 
them, and went over to the candidate of the Tay¬ 
lor caucus. We censured this step, beoause it 
was calculated to throw doubt over the position of 
the rest of the Free Soil Men, and encourage 
the old parties the hope that they would at 1: 
all give way. We could not thus censure the four 
Free Soil Democrats above mentioned, for they 
had never identified themselves with the Free 
Soil men proper in Congress, nor could they ever 
be induced to support Mr. Cobb. 

It is true that Messrs. Cleveland, Booth, Doty, 
and Peck voted for men who voted for Cobh, but 
so did the Free Soil members vote at one time for 
Mr. Strong, though he had supported Mr. Cobh, 
and at another time for Mr. Stevens, though he 
had supported Mr. Winthrop. We think they 
did right; for they sought to establish, in the or¬ 
ganization of the House, certain principles, and 
they knew that either Stevens or Strong repre¬ 
sented those principles. In passing, we may re¬ 
mark, that Mr. Disney is not “ an avowed oppo¬ 
nent of the Wilmot Proviso,” but he is a professed 
friend of it, and his constituency in Hamilton 
county, Ohio, is pledged with great unanimity to 
sustain the measure. 


B. Bowlin, Mo. 

-Soyd, Ky. 

Daniel Breck, Ky. 
GeorgeBriggs,^I._Y. 


Joseph Cable, O. 

George A. Caldwell, Ky. 
J.P. Caldwell, N. C. 
Samnel Calvin, Pa. 

' - Campbell, O. 

_K. Carter, O. 

j?R?ChaudIerfpa. 
Charles IS. Clark, N Y. 
C.F.Cleveland, Conn, v.s 
T. L. Clingman, N. C. 
Howell Cobb, Ga. 


Concerning the Brown affair, we have already 
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N. Bay, Mo. 

-as H. Bayiy, V 

J. M. H. Beale, Va. 
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Thomas S. Booock, Va. ~ ~ 

Walter Booth, Conn. p. 


James G. King, N. J. 
John A. King, M. Y. 
Preston King, N.Y. d 
Thomas B. King, Ga. 
.Emile La Sere, La. 
Shepherd Lefller, Iowa. 
Lewis C. Levin, Pa. 

N. S. Littlefield, Me. 
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H. Marshall, Kv. 
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David T. Disney, O. 
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A. H. Shepperd, N. C. 
Peter H Sylvester, N. Y 
E O. Spalding, N. Y. 
Wm. SprJgue, Mtoh. 
Edward Stanly. N. C. 


his increasing charities, his fine social qualities, 
his mental endowments—indeed, his whole char¬ 
acter. was such as to endear him to all who knew 
him, either personally or by reputation. As the 
Cincinnati Gazette well remarks—“ If any knew 
him except to love him, or named him but to 
praise, they are of those who are themselves un¬ 
known and unloved. It is not transcending the 
truth to say, that not one of the hundred thousand 
souls comprising our population, oould have been 
taken away, who would have boon so generally 


a/Hasiiii, or so deeply mourned,” 

Mr. Perkins was an Unitarian ; but, it is well 
known, differed with that sect on a number of 
points in theology, so much so as to he unaccept¬ 
able in his ministrations to many of them. He 
was generally considered as occupying a middle 
place between his Church aud the “ Orthodox.” 
He was a warm friend of the cause of Freedom, 
and was known to your readers by his Tales, pub¬ 
lished during the present year, in the Era. Only 
two days before his decease, he made an agree¬ 
ment with the writer of this, to furnish a new se¬ 
ries of artioles, beginning with the hew volume, 
for your paper. How are his expectations and 
ours blasted! Yours, P. 


REMARKS OF MR. ALLEN, OF MASS,, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, DEC. 13 


which has just been exhibited. Instead of tbe 
soothing language with which I regret that some 
of our friends have addressed the actors in this 
theatrical display, os if there was any actual dan¬ 
ger of the dissolution of the republic, they would 
look with calm indifference upon the transactions 
of this hour. They would derive new confidence 
in the stability of the Union from this effort to 
alarm their fears. Whenever men undertake in 
earnest the great and hazardous work of subvert¬ 
ing established government, instead of flashy ora¬ 
tory and the machinery of concerted applause, 
there is heard the language of calm determina¬ 
tion—and the countenance, thoughtful and solemn 
in its expression, bears testimony to the high re¬ 
solve whioh animates the breast. I mast be per¬ 
mitted to say, that when I heard the loud and de¬ 
clamatory threats of the gentleman from Geor¬ 
gia to scatter into fragments this Union of thirty 
States, and saw the simultaneous gathering, as at 
some signal, of so many Southern members in the 
centre of this Hall, each with uplifted hands clap¬ 
ping at every extravagant sally of the vociferous 
orator, I was reminded of an exhibition somewhat 
similar, a description of whioh 1 have met with in 
some of my early readings. 

It is related that when the poet and essayist, 
Oliver Goldsmith, was about to exhibit one of his 
earliest comedies upon the English stage, the 
stage-manager protested that it was a poor play, 
and his literary friends thought its success quite 
hazardous. But iu compassion to the poverty of 
Goldsmith, and to furnish him with a little capi¬ 
tal for “ home consumption,” the latter agreed to 
take seats in conspicuous positions of the house, 
and carry the comedy triumphantly through by 
their vehement preconcerted applause. To what 
extent the scene at Covent Garden is paralleled 
by this exhibition in one of the Halls of Con¬ 
gress, I will not, undertake at this remote day to 


A. H. Stephens, Ga. i 
ThaMens Stevens, Pa. 
Charles Stetson, Me. 
William Strong, Pa. 


Charles Swe 
John I,. Tayiur, vj. . 
J. H. Thomas, Tenn. 


determine. In their results there w _ 

markaWe coincidence. For history hns renovilea 
of one, as l think It will record of the other, that 
the performance was ruined by the obstreperous 
applause that was to insure its success. What¬ 
ever sensation of surprise or indignation may be 
awakened as intelligence of this morning’s pro¬ 
ceedings shall go forth to the country, I feel as¬ 
sured, that elsewhere, as here, the sense of the 
ludicrous will predominate over every other emo¬ 
tion. Gentlemen talk of subverting this mighty 
Union 1 Why, sir, their united force oould not 
remove one of the marble columns which support 
this Hall. Should the people of Georgia and 
South Carolina so far entertain the avowed sen¬ 
timents of some of their Representatives on this 
floor, as to desire to secede from a Union which, 
with them or without them, shall endure, it be¬ 
hooves those States to come before Congress with 
their respectful memorials. Without doubt they 
will receive due consideration, and, should not th« 
welfare of the whole country forbid, the two dis¬ 
affected States will be released, by general con¬ 
sent, from the Confederacy. Yet, the country 
will cherish the hope, springing from the associ¬ 
ations of ether times, that wiser and more patri¬ 
otic desires and purposes will control the nnre- 
fleeting impulse which leads to disunion and an- 

I should not have entered into this debate, but 
for language which has fallen from the lips of i 
member from South Carolina. He denouncec 
the correspondence between the gentleman fron 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Wilmot] and the-gentlemai 
from Indiana [Mr. Brown] ns disgraceful to thi 
Free-Soil party. I am a Free Soil member of th.ii 
House, and I ask if the opponents only of th< 
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CINCINNATI CORRESPONDENCE. 


Cincinnati, Dec. 20, 1849. 

To thsJMilox rrLthn.Nutituwi~xs~<. - 

Before the receipt or tfiis, you will have learned, 
I doubt not, with equal surprise and sorrow, of 
the death of the Rev. James H. Perkins, of this 
city. It is seldom that an event ocours so well 
calculated to cast a general gloom over the minds 
of an intelligent and sympathizing community, as 
the sudden and untimely death of this good 
The circumstances are as follow: 

Mr. Perkins had suffered for some five o 
years, and often intensely, from palpitation of the 
heart—being frequently unfitted by this distress¬ 
ing affection for the disoharge of his duties in the 
pulpit. At one time he w.is compelled to give 
up the pastoral charge of his church on thi 
count. He has been subject to a rush of blood 
to the head ; and this, combined with dyspeptic 
symptoms, to whioh he was also subject, produced, 
at times, deep melancholy. One day last week, a 
severe affection of the heart was brought on by 
the agitation he suffered in consequence of the 
supposed loss of two of his children. 

Not finding them in the city, after some search, 
the pubiio crier was employed, with no better 
success. The search was abandoned, and, in 
pair, and fatigued, Mr. P. walked home to his 
residence on Walnut Hills, a distance of nearly 
four miles, where he found his children, who had 
preceded him. When he reached his residence, 
(about 1 P. M.,) he was exhausted; but after 
lying down for a time, arose and dined. He could 
not, however, overcome the excitement into whioh 
he had been thrown ; was restless and nervous 
a degree never known before ; and, continuing 
until about five o’oloek. told his wife that he 
would take a walk, to calm his nerves, but would 
not be gone long. He went out, but did no 
turn, and nothing was seen of him afterwards by 
his family or friends. 


Ordinance of ’87 have a right to interrogate os 
didates about their opinions upon the Slavery 
question? that gentleman knows, and thi 
House knows, that when he and his friends in 
dignantly assailed the member from Indiana yes 
terday, for his correspondence with the gentle 
man from Pennsylvania, it was asserted by hal 
a dozen Southern members, that to each the gen 
tleman from Indiana had, in some form, pledgei 
himself to Southern interests on the Slaver; 
question. And if there is any difference in char 
acter between verbal and written pledges, l wil 
add that written pledges also were demanded fron 
that quarter of the Union. [There was a genera 
denial amoDg gentlemen that written pledgei 
were called for. “ Written pledges?”] Yes, writ 
ten pledges. Ask the gentleman from Alabama 
[Mr. Hubbard,] whether he exacted any writtei 
pledges. 

[For this colloquy, and the written pledges re 
ferred to, see Era of last week ] 

Mr. Allen proceeded: The ancient and respect 
able organ of the Administration in this oity hai 
republished this morning a correspondence whiol 
took place two years since between the presiding 
officer of this House in the last Congress and a 
late member 

chair, refused to disclose his purposes respecting 
the appointment of the Committees on the Terri¬ 
tories and the District of Columbia. The answei 
of my colleague [Mr. Winthrop] is referred tc 
as an example of dignified silence worthy of im¬ 
itation by all candidates for the chair. He should 
be taken upon trust, in ignorance of his opinions 
Such is the argument derived from that corres 
pondence. I know not what immunities are throwi 
round the Speaker of this House which protec 
him from all inquiry, while yet a candidate, ii 
relation to bis views of duty on subjects of vita! 
interest. The member who addressed him [Mr 
Palfrey] was not satisfied with his silence, ant 
refused to give him his vote. Other members 
entertaining similar opinions with Mr. Palfrey 
nevertheless, magnanimously assisted in elevatin; 
my colleague to the chair. And, what was the eon 
sequence? - The Committee on the Territorin 
withheld all action for the restriction of slaver; 
until it was peremptorily ordered by the Hous> 
forthwith to report a bill enforcing such restric 
tion ; and the Committee on the District of Co 
lumbia refused, during the whole session of Con 
gress, to report a bill for the abolition of the slavi 
trade in the capital of the nation. At thesecont 
session of the same Congress, the Chair reappoint 
ed the same committee: and to the end of the 30tl 
Congress there was the same neglect to initial 


measures for the abolition of that nefarious trai 
And yet, while that committee folded it 
i in inaction, there were exhibited, full in iti 
scenes involving all the unmitigated horn 




A gentleman from the Democratic side of th 
House, in his address to us this morning, con 
plained that the committees of the last Hons 
consisted of six members friendly to the politic! 
party of the late Speaker, and three of opposit 
politics. I take his facts, but use them for otbe 
purposes than his. And I ask whether in an 
instance, unless the Committee on this Distrii 
presents an exception, the committees appointe 
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by the Chair did not report in oonformity with the 
sentiments entertained by the Chair and its po- 
l.tical friends ? 

| Mr. WinthrOp explained by saying that it was 
the usage t .0 constitute the Committees of Ways 
and Means and of Foreign Affairs, of six of one 
Tirty and threo of the other, for tho purpose of 
insUr'ng action on Executive measures, while the 
other Committees are divided, five to four.]. 

Then, sir, I am to understand that it is the 
usage to appoint the Executive Committees, ns 
they are sometimes called, for action, and the 
Committee on the District of Columbia to prevent 

From the remarks which have fallen from me, 
in which 1 have reluctantly referred to the action 
of the last Congress, I trust no one will for a 
moment suppose that I harbor any unfriendly 
feeling towards my colleague. Representing, as 
lio does, in part, the State of Massachusetts, I 
would gladly give him my vote for the Chair of 
this House, did not my views of the duties of 
that. Chair differ from his own. But with the 
light of the experience of the past, and in view 
of the importance of the Committees on the Ter¬ 
ritories and the District of Columbia, 1 must 
have some assuranoc, from the expression at some 
time of the opinions of the candidate, regarding 
the oontinunnee of Ihe slave trade in this Dis¬ 
trict, as well as the extension of slavery into the 
Territories, before 1 can be justified in giving 
him my vote. I think there should be no disguise 
or concealment on these vital questions. And I 
propose, with leave of the House, publicly on this 
floor, to interrogate on these matters candidates 
who may be presented for the Chair. 

One word to the friends of the Ordinance of 
1787, and to its application to the free Territo¬ 
ries of the United States. The cry of Disunion 
has been raised in advance, if the Legislature 
of Ihe country shall prevent the extension of 
slavery into these Territories, the Government is 
to be overthrown. How is it to be done ? The ad¬ 
vocates for the unlimited period of slavery Bay 
“ they will teach you.” Teaoh them a lesson 
which shall protest thin House from such throats 
hereafter ; which shall save, not the Union, whioh 
is safe, hut the country from all Buch scenes as 
we have witnessed this day. 

For the purpose of showing to the world that 
you justly appreciate the speeches to which we 
have listened with so much pain, oome together, 
for once, if you must again part, and elect a 
Speaker known to be in favor of the restriction of 
slavery. Why should you not do it? You are 
divided into parties, called Whig and Democratic. 
It is an artificial division at the present day, not 
founded on any distinctive principle. I defy any 
man, on either sid^of this House, to tell me on 
what subjeot you are divided, according to your 
party names—bo it tariff, bank, sub-treasury, in¬ 
ternal improvements, or nnything else. Let any 
man trace, if he onn, the line of demarkation, on 
cither side of which the two parties may be ranged. 
But there is a principle whioh divides the whole 
House into two, and but two parties. Act upon 
that principle, and an organization may beat once 
effeoted, which shall give security to freedom, 
establish the prosperity of the nation, and advance 
the oause of justice and humanity. 


CONGRESS. 

THIRTY-FIRST CONGRESS-FIRST SESSION. 

FinnsY, December 21, 1849. 

SENATE. 

The Vioe President, authority being given by 
the Senate, appointed Mr. Chase to fill-the vacan¬ 
cy in the Committee on Revolutionary Claims, 
occasioned by the resignation of Mr. Norris. 
The Committee on Printing was authorized to 
employ a olerk, at the usual per diem compensa¬ 
tion. The Senate then adjourned. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

The Heuse transacted no business to-day. 
About an hour was consumed.in motions de¬ 
signed to while away the time, and at one o’clock 
the House adjourned. 

[Committees of Conference having been appoint¬ 
ed by the Whig and Democratic caucuses, the 
Whigs and Democrats in the House were indis¬ 
posed to do anything till after their report.] 

Saturday, December 22, 1849. 

HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 

Mr. Stanton of Tennessee rose to submit a prop¬ 
osition to the House, hut, attempting to preface it 
with remarks, he was called to order by Mr. 
Root. In the confusion that ensued, Mr. Toombs 
of Georgia got the floor, hut yielded it for a mo¬ 
ment, when Mr. Inge of Alabama moved that the 
r<wol«iion prafiihltinff doba*“ he j\esoinded. Mr. 
Toombs then took the floor, and announced his 
purpose to debate the resolution, and show 
sons why it should be reeeinded. The scene that 
followed was indescribable. Mr. Root, who had 
been put down the day before, under the rule, 
loudly called to order. He agreed with the gen¬ 
tleman from Georgia, in opposition to the rule, 
hut while it was in existence, let all be treated 
alike. Mr. Toombs persisted in holding the floor, 
denouncing all attempts to eail him to order, as 
disorderly. Where was their rule, he cried, for 
calling him to order? No rules had yet been 
adopted. While he retained the floor, no member 
had a right to call him to order. 

The whole House was now in utter disorder. 
Some cried one thing, some another. One moved 
that the gentleman from Georgia have leave 
proceed by general consent; another moved 
adjournment; others called for the roll; others 
shouted order, order; members rose from their 
seats and orowded the aisles, talking, debating, 
laughing. Mr. Toombs meanwhile held on his 
way, denouncing the House for its tyranny and 
disorder. “ What is the question?” cried f 
body. “ On the motion of the gentleman from 
Alabama to rescind the resolution,” replied the 
Clerk. “ Go it, Toombs! Call the roll! Order 
Order! ” were the oonfused exclamations heard 
on every side. Amidst the “confusion worso 
confounded,” the Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 
and Mr. Toombs proooeded with his speeoh, and 
the members proceeded with their discordant 
cries. At last the speaker completed his argu¬ 
ment and sat down, the members got tired of 
making a noise, and in the lull, the call of the 
roll was completed. The result was a refusal of 
the House to rescind the resolution. 

Mr. F. P. Stanton oalled for the reading of his 
proposition; which was read, as follows: 

Resolved , That the House will proceed immedi¬ 
ately to the election of a Speaker, viva voce ; and 
if, after the vote shall have been culled f 

times, no member shall have received a mnj. 

of the whole number of votes, the roll shall again 
be called, and the member who shall then reoeive 

the largest number of votes, provided it be s_ 

jorit.y of a quorum, shall be declared to be chosen 
Speaker. 

Several motions were now made—one to ad¬ 
journ till Wednesday, another to adjourn till to¬ 
morrow ; but at last, Mr. Stanton having obtained 
the floor, moved the adoption of his resolution. 

Mr. MnaJa nt Yii'icuua nfferoA the following 
amendment: 

■Rejoined, That after the vote has been taken for 
Speaker next after the adoption of this resolution, 
the House shall prooeed to vote between the four 
members receiving the greatest number ofvoteR. 
and iP neither receive a majority, the House shall 
then vote between the three members receiving 
the largest vote; and if no choice he made, the 
House shall choose the Speaker from the two 
members who shall have last received the great¬ 
est number of votes; and no votes shall be count¬ 
ed that are not given to one or other of the per¬ 
sons thus designated; and the same rule shall 
apply in the election of the other officers of the 

A motion was made to lay both the original 
resolution and substitute upon the table, but it 
failed—yeas 94, nays 124—the Whigs generally, 
and some of the Democratic members, voting 
against laying upon the table—the Free 
members, the Free Soil Democrats, and some of 
the State Rights men of the South, voting to lay 
on the table. 

Mr. Kaufman of Texas then offered an amend¬ 
ment, or substitute, which was laid upon the ta¬ 
ble—yeas 91, nays 168. 

The question was then taken on Mr. Meade’s 
proposition, and it was rejected—yeas 12, nays 201. 

The question then recurring on the original 
resolution offered by Mr. Stanton, Mr. Giddings 
lent the following to the Clerk’s desk : 

. Whereas the eleotion of Speaker of this body 
, la -ne of the highest and most important duties 
inosnbent upon its members; and whereas also, 
b y “'-Mmon consent of every House of Represent¬ 
ativesunco the adoption of our Constitution, a 
majority of all the votes given has been regarded 
as nocessiry to a choice of that officer; and where¬ 
as the freelom of debate has ever been regarded 
2f, on ® the safeguards of American liberty 
J herefore, 

Resolved , That a change in suoh election so at 


elect a Speaker by a plurality of votes, while 
the minority are not permitted to discuss the pro¬ 
priety or constitutionality of such a change, will 
be oppressive in its operation, of dangerous ten¬ 
dency, end ought not to be adopted. 

Mr. Stanton raised a point of order—the Clerk 
submitted it to the House—the yeas and nays 
oalled for on the point of order, but the 
House refused to order them by a vote of nays 
146, yeas 30. 

A motion to adjourn failed. 

The Clerk stated the question to be on the 
original proposition of Mr. Stanton. 

[This was a mistake. The question was upon 
the point of order raised by Mr. Stanton, on 
whioh the House simply refused the yeas and 
nays. If that had been sustained, then the ques- 
would have been on Mr. Stanton’s proposi¬ 
tion. If it had not been sustained, the question 
would have been on the resolution of Mr. Gid¬ 
dings] 

The yeas and nays having been ordered, sev¬ 
eral members answered to their names, when Mr. 
Holmes rose, and, amidst loud cries of order, pro¬ 
tested against the proceedings, as entirely out of 
order. No vote had yet been taken on the prop¬ 
osition of the gentleman from Ohio. 

The Clerk said that the proposition had been 
decided out of order. Mr. Holmes denied it, and 
declared that, if gentlemen chose to violate the 
rights of a member, he would stand up for that 
member, even though it was Mr. Giddings. There 
was great laughter, with cries of order! order! 
Here a lively conversation took place between 
several members, during whioh the Clerk pro¬ 
ceeded with the roll; but he was again interrupt¬ 
ed by Mr. Holmes, who declared that he would 
not give np a principle, even though Mr. Gid¬ 
dings would. Here was great laughter. The 
Clerk proceeding with the call, Mr. Holmes cried 
out to Mr. Giddings, “Do you give it up?” 
[Roars of laughter.] “No,” said Mr. G., “but 
the Clerk baa entered it upon the Journal as be¬ 
ing rejected. 

The call of the roll was then oompleted, and 
Mr. Stanton’s proposition for making a Speaker 
by plurality, after three more votes, was adopted, 
as follows: 

Yeas—M essrs. Alexander, Alston, Anderson, 
Ashmun, Baker,Bennett, Bingham, Bokee, Bowie, 
Breck, Ilriggfl, William J. Brown, Burrows, 
Chester Butler, Thomas B. Butler, G. A. Cald¬ 
well, J. P. Caldwell, Calvin, Casey, Chand¬ 
ler, Clark. Conger, Conrad, Corwin, f rowell, 
Deberry, Dickey, Dixon, Doty, Duer, Duncan, 
Dunham, Alexander Evans, Nathan Evans, Ew¬ 
ing, Fowler, Freedley, Fuller, Gerry, Gilmore, 
Goodenow, Gott, Gould, Grinncll, Hall, Hallo- 
way, Hamilton, Hauunond, Hampton, Hay, Hay- 
mond, H-bard, Henry, Hibbard, Houston, Jack- 
son, Andrew' Johnson, James L. Johnson, Kerr, 
Daniel P. King, George G. King, James G. King, 
John A. King, Lcffler, Littlefield, Horace. Mann, 
Job Mann, Marshall, Mntteson, McKissook, 
McLean, Meacham, Moore, Morse, Nes, Newell, 
Ogle, Otis, Peaslee, Phoenix, Pitman Putnam, 
Reynolds, Risley, Rockwell, Rose, Rumsey, Sack- 
ett, Savage, Sawlelle, Schenok, Schermcrhom, 
Sohooloraft, Shepperd, Silvester, Spalding, 
Sprague, Stanly, Fred. P. Stanton, Richard H. 
Stanton, Stevens, Stetson, Taylor, John B. Thomp¬ 
son, Thurman, Underhill, Van Dyke, Vinton, 
Watkins, White, Williams, Wilson, and Win- 
tnrop—113. 

Nays—M essrs. Albertson, Allen, Ashe, Av- 
erett, Bay, Bayly. Beale, BisselKBoceck, Booth J 
Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Albert G. Brown. Buel, 1 
Burt, Cabell, Cable, Campbell, Carter, Cleve¬ 
land, Clingman, Howell Cobb, Williamson R. W. 
Cobb, Colcook, Cole, Daniel, Dimmiok, Disney, 
Durkce, Edmundson, Fcatherston, Fitch, Gid¬ 
dings, Gorman, Green, Hackett, Haralson, Har¬ 
lan, HarmanBon, lshara G. Harris, Sampson W. 
Harris, Thomas L. Harris, Hilliard, Holliday, 
Holmes, Howard, Howe, Hubbard, Hunter. Inge, 
Robert W. Johnson, Jones, Julian, Kaufman, 
Preston King, La Sere, Mason, McClernand, Mc¬ 
Dowell, McGaughey, McLanahan, McLane, Mc¬ 
Mullen, Mcdueen, McWillie, Mead, Miller, 
Millson, Morehend, Morris, Morton, Olds, Orr, 
Outlaw, Owen, Parker, Peck, Potter, Powell, 
Richardson, Robbins, Robinson, Root, Ross, Ste¬ 
phens, Strong, Sweetzer, Thomas, Jacob Thomp¬ 
son, James Thompson, William Thompson, 
Toombs, Tuck, Venablej Walden, Waldo, Wal¬ 
lace, Welborn. Wentworth, Whittlesey, Wild- 
riokjWilmot, Woodward, Wood, and Young—106. 

Mr. Stanly rose and withdrew his name as a 
oandglnto. Mr. McClernand did the name. Tho 
roll was then called for the 60th time, with the 
following result: 

For Mr. H. Cobb - 90 For Mr. Potter - 3 

Winthrop - - 90 McGaughey- - 3 

Wilmot - - 9 Boyd - - - - .3 

Morehead - - 4 Bowie - - - - l 

Strong - - - 4 Durkee - - - 1 

Cabell ... 4 

There being no choice, the roll was called 
again, and again. On the 62d trial, it stood— 
Howell Cobb, of Georgia, received - 97 
Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts- 97 
David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania - 9 

William Strong, of Pennsylvania - - % A 

Charles S. Morehead of Kentucky - 4 

E. D. Potter, of Ohio 3 

Linn Boyd, of Kentucky - - , . 3 

E. Carrington Cabell, of Florida - - 2 

C. Durkee, of Wisconsin 1 

A. H. Stephens, of Georgia 1 

The House had now reached the contingency 
coiiicmplaUd in the proposition of Mr. Stanton. 
It had exhausted the three votings therein provi¬ 
ded for, without a result, and had arrived at that 
point where, in fulfilment of the agreement enter¬ 
ed into bet ween the two parties, a Speaker was to 
be eleoted by a plurality vote. 

The most intense interest was manifested 
every part of tho Hall; and as the roll was oalled 
for tho last time, Mr. Venable, one of the tellers, 
checked the votes and announced in a distinct and 
audible voice, as a vote was added to the name of 
Mr. Winthrop or Mr. Cobb, the aggregate num¬ 
ber of votes whioh either had received. 

When the name of Mr. J. Cable was oalled, 
that gentleman rose and said: “Under protest, I 
vote for Howell Cobb ” 

When the name of Mr. Harlan wus oalled, Mr. 
H. rose and was understood to say, that, from con¬ 
versations he had heard on this floor, from per¬ 
sonal conversations, and from a knowledge of the 
qualifications of the two gentlemen, he inclined 
to the belief that, as it was now reduced to a c 
tainty that one of the two would be elected, . 
would be safe for him to oast his rote for Howell 
Cobb. He therefore did so. 

When the roil was oompleted, the Tellers i 
ported that the whole number of votes given 
was 222 ; of which— 

Howell Cobh, of Georgia, had received - - 1 

Robert C. Winthrop, of Massachusetts - 100 
David Wilmot, of Pennsylvania 8 

Charles S. Morehead, of Kentucky 4 

William Strong, of Pennsylvania 3 

Alexander H. Stephens, of Georgia, - - 1 

William F. Coloock, of South Carolina - 1 

Charles Durkee, of Wisconsin ] 

Emery D. Potter, of Ohio 1 

Linn Boyd, of Kentucky ] 

The following is the vote in detail: 

For Howell Cobb. —Messrs. Albertson, Ashe, 
Aveiett,-Bay, B-.j-b-,-!!Bingham, Bissell, Bo- 
cock. Bowdon, Bowlin, Boyd, Albert G. Brown, 
William J. Brown, Buel, Burt., J. Cable, George 
A. Caldwell, Carter, Williamson It. W. Cobb, 
Coloock, Daniel, Dimmick, Disney, Dunham, Ed- 
mundsoD, Ewing, FeatherstoD, Fitch, Fuller, Ger¬ 
ry, Gilmore, Gorman, Green, Hackett, Hall, Ham¬ 
ilton, Hammond, Haralson, Harlan, Harmanson, 
I) G Harris, S. W. Harris, T. L. Harris. Hibbard, 
Hoagland, Holliday, Howard, Hubbard, Inge, A. 
Johnson, R. W. Johnson, Jones, Kaufman, La 
Sere, Lcffler, Littlefield, Job Mann, Mason, Mc¬ 
Clernand, McDonald, McDowell, McLanahan, 
Robt. M. McLane, McMullen, Mcdueen, Mc¬ 
Willie, Meade, Miller, Millson, Morris, Morse, 
Olds, Orr, Parker. Peaslee, Potter, Potveli, Rich¬ 
ardson, Robbins, Robinson, Ross, Savage, Saw- 
telle, Frederick P. Stanton, Richard H. Stanton, 
Stetson, Strong, Sweetzer, Thomas, JaoobThomp¬ 
son, James Thompson, William Thompson, Ven¬ 
able, Walden, Waldo, Wallace, Wellborn, Went¬ 
worth, Whittlesey. Wildrick, and Young. 

For Robert. C. Winthrop. —Messrs. Alexander. 
Alston, Anderson, Andrews, Ashmun,Baker, Ben¬ 
nett, Bokee, Bowie, Breck, Briggs, Brooks, Bur¬ 
rows, Chester Butler, Thomas B. Butler, Joseph 
P. Caldwell, Calvin, Campbell, Casey, Chandler, 
Clarke, Clingman, Cole, Conger, Conrad, Cor¬ 
win, Crowell, Deberry, Dickey, Dixon, Duer. 
Dunoan, Alexander Evans, Nathan Evans, Fow¬ 
ler, Freedley, Goodenow, Gott, Gould, Grinnell, 
Halloway, Hampton, Hay, Haymond, Hebard, 
Henry, Hilliard, HouBton, Hunter, JaeksOD, J.L. 
Johnson, Kerr, Daniel P. King, Geo. G. ICing, 
Jns. G. King, John A. King, Levin, Horace Mann, 
Marshall, MattesoD, McGaughey, McKissook, 
Finis E. vIcLean, Meacham, Moore, Morehead, 
Nes, Newell, Ogle, Otis, Outlaw, Phoenix, Pit¬ 
man, Putnam, Reynolds, Risley, Rockwell, Rose, 
Rumsey, Saokett, Sohenok, Schermerhorn, School¬ 
craft, Shepperd, Silvester, Spaulding, Sprague, 
Stanly,ThaddeusStevens,Taylor, Jno.B Thomp¬ 
son, Thurman, Tuck, Underhill, Van Dyke, Vin¬ 
ton, Watkins, White, Williams, and Wilson. 

For D/wirl Wilmot. —Messrs. Allen, Booth, Dur- 
koe, Giddings, Howe, Julian, P. King, and Root. 


For A H. Stephens.— Mr. E. C. Cabell. 

For William Strong. —Messrs. Cleveland, Doty, 
and Peek. 

For William F. Coloock. —Mr. Holmes. 

For Charles S. Morehead —Messrs. Morton, 
Owen, A. H. Stephens, and Toombs. 

For Charles Durkee. —Mr. Wilmot. 

For Emery D. Porter. —Mr. Wood. 

For Linn Boyd. —Mr. Woodward. 

When the names had been read by the Clerk, 
a slight murmur of approbation, not amounting 
to a distinct expression, passed over parts of the 
Hall. 

Mr. Stanly moved the following resolution : 

Resolved, That the Hon. Howell Cobb, a Rep¬ 
resentative from the State of Georgia, be, and he 
is hereby, declared duly elected Speaker of the 
House for the thirty-first Congress. 

[This was intended to forestall all question of 
the legality*of the eleotion on the plurality prin- 

The yeas and nays were ordered, on motion of 
Mr. Root; and those who voted in the negative 
were the following: 

Messrs Allen, Andrews, Averett, Bayly, Burt, 
E. C. Cabell, Campbell, Coloock, Crowell, Daniel, 
Durkee, Featherston, Giddings, Hilliard, Holli¬ 
day, Holmes, Howe, Hubbard, Hunter, Julian, 
Preston King, McGaughey, Mcdueen, Morton, 
Outlaw, Owen, Root, Alexander H. Stephens, 
Toombs, Tuol;, Venable, Wallace, Wilmot, and 
Woodward—34. 

One hundred and forty-nine voted in the affir- 

The Speaker was then conducted to the Chair 
by Messrs. Winthrop and McDowell. After a 
momentary pause, he rose and said: 

Gentlemen of the House of Representatives : 

It would be useless to disguise the fact that I 
feel deeply embarrassed in taking this chair under 
the circumstances attending my eleotion. 

1 inn conscious of the difficulties by which this 
position is surrounded at the present time. 

The peculiar organization of this body, as ex¬ 
hibited in our proceedings since we first met—the 
nature and character of the various important 
and exciting questions of public polioy whioh will 
engage our attention during the present session 
of Congress, conspire to render the duties of the 
office peculiarly embarrassing, onerous, and re¬ 
sponsible. 

I may be permitted, therefore, to ask in. advance 
your generous aid and support in the effort I 
shall make firmly, faithfully, and impartially, to 
discharge its duties. 

The country has been looking with anxiety to 
our efforts to effect an organization. The people 
will continue to regard with intense interest eve¬ 
ry step we take in our legislative course. Our 
duties will be laborious, our responsibilities great. 
Let us, then, in view' of these considerations, in¬ 
voke, in the discharge of these duties, a patriot¬ 
ism as broad as the Union, and as comprehensive 
as the nature and character of her various inter¬ 
ests and institutions. Guided by this spirit, un¬ 
der the blessing of Heaven, our action will result 
in the continued prosperity of our common coun¬ 
try. 

Accept, gentlemen, my grateful acknowledg¬ 
ments for the honor yon have conferred on me in 
selecting me as your presiding officer during the 
present Congress. 

The Speaker now took the uqpal oath of office, 
whioh was administered by Mr. Linn Boyd, of 
, Kentucky; after whioh, the House adjourned, after 
a session of six hours. 


PRESIDENT’S MESSAGE. 


Fell OK- Citizens of the Senate 

and House of Representatives : 

Sixty years have elapsed Bince the establish¬ 
ment of this Government., and the Congress of 
the United States again assembles to legislate for 
an empire of freemen. The predictions of evil 
prophets, who formerly pretended to foretell the 
downfall of our institutions, are non'remembered 
only to be derided, and the United States of Amer¬ 
ica at this moment present to the world the most 
stable and permanent Government on earth. 

Suoh is the result of the labors of those who 
have gone before us. Upon Congress will emi¬ 
nently depend the future maintenance of our sys¬ 
tem of free government, and the transmission of 
it, unimpaired, to posterity. 

We are at peace with all the nations of the 
w'orld, and seek to maintain our cherished rela¬ 
tions of amity with them. During the past year we 
have been blessed, by a kind Providence, with an 
abundance of the fruits of the earth; and although 
the destroying angel, for a time, visited extensive 
portions of our territory with the ravages of a 
dreadful pestilence, yet the Almighty has at length 
deigned to stay his hand, and to restore, the. ines¬ 
timable bussing of general healtn to a people who 
have acknowledged his power, deprecated his 
wrath, and implored hie merciful protection. 

While enjoying the benefits of amicable intei 
course with foreign nations, we have not been ii. 
sensible to the distractions and wars which have 


prevailed in other quarters of the world, it is a 
proper theme of thanksgiving to Him who rules 
the destinies of nations, that we have been able 
to maintain,amidst all these contests, an independ¬ 
ent and neutral position towards all belligerent 
Powers. 

Our relations with Great Britain are of the 
most friendly character. In consequence of the 
recent alteration of the British navigation acts, 
British vessels, from British and other foreign 
ports, will, (under our existing laws.) after the 
first day of January next, be admitted to entry 
in our ports, with cargoes of the growth, manufac¬ 
ture, or production of any part of the world, on 
the same terms, as to duties, imposts, and charges, 
as vessels of the United States, with their car¬ 
goes ; and our vessels will be admitted to the same 
advantages in British ports, entering therein on 
the same terms es British vessels. Should no or¬ 
der in council disturb this legislative arrange¬ 
ment, the late act of the British Parliament, by 
which Great Britain is brought within the terms 
proposed by the act of Congress of the 1 st of 
March, 1817, it is hoped, will be productive of 
benefit to both countries. 

A slight interruption of diplomatic intercourse 
whioh ooourred between this Government and 
France, I am happy to say, has been terminated, 
and onr Minister there has been received. It is, 
therefore, unnecessary to refer now to the circum¬ 
stances which led to that interruption. I need 
not express to you the sincere satisfaction with 
whioh we shall welcome the arrival of another 
Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipoten¬ 
tiary from a sister Republic, to which we have so 
long been, and still remain, bound by the strong- 

Shortly after I had entered upon the discharge 
of the Executive duties, I was apprized that a 
war steamer belonging to the German Empire was 
being fitted out in the harbor of New York, with 
the aid of some of our naval officers, rendered 
under the permission of the late Secretary of the 
Navy. This permission was granted during an 
armistice between that Empire and the Kingdom 
of Denmark, which had been engaged in the 
Schleswig-Holstein war. Apprehensive that this 
act of intervention, on our part., might be viewed 
as a violation of our ueutrai obligations, incurred 
by the treaty with Denmark, and of the provis¬ 
ions of the act of Congress of the 20th of April, 
1818, I directed that no further aid should be 
rendered by any agent or officer of the Navy ; 
and I instructed the Secretary of State to apprize 
the Minister of the German Empire accredited 
to this Government of my determination to exe¬ 
cute the law of the United States, and to main¬ 
tain the faith of treaties with nit .Mioac. Tho 
correspondence which enBued between the Depart¬ 
ment of State and the Minister of the German 
Empire is herewith laid before you. The execu¬ 
tion of the law and the observance of the treaty 
were deemed by me to be due to the honor of the 
country, as well as to the sacred obligations of 
the Constitution. I shall not fail to pursue the 
same course, should a similar ease arise, with any 
other nation. Having avowed the opinion, on ta¬ 
king the oath of office, that, in disputes between 
conflicting foreign Governments, it is onr inter¬ 
est, not less than our duty, to remain strictly neu¬ 
tral, I shail not abandon it. You will perceive, 
from the correspondence submitted to you, in con¬ 
nection with this subject, that the course adopted 
in this case has been properly regarded by the 
belligerent Powers interested in the matter. 

Although a Minister of the United States to 
the German Empire was appointed by my prede¬ 
cessor in August, 1848, and has for a long time 
been in attendance at Frankfort-on-thc-Main, and 
although a Minister appointed to represent that 
Empire was received and accredited here, yet no 
such Government as that of the German Empire 
has been definitively constituted. Mr. Doneison, 
our repvesentative at Frankfort, remained there 
several months, in the expectation that a union of 
the German States, under one constitution or 
form of Government, might at length be organ¬ 
ized. It is believed, bv those well acquainted 
with the existing relations between Prussia and 
the States of Germany, that no suoh union can 
be permanently established without her co-opera¬ 
tion. In the event of the formation of such a 
union, and the organization of a central power in 
Germany, of which she should form a part, it 
would become necessary to withdraw our Minis¬ 
ter at Berlin ; but while Prussia exists as an in¬ 
dependent kingdom, and diplomatic relations are 
maintained with her, there can be no necessity for 
the continuance of the missson to Frankfort. I 
have therefore recalled Mr. Doneison, and di¬ 
rected the archives of the legation, at Frankfort, to 
be transferred to the Amerioan legation at Berlin. 

Having been apprized that a considerable num¬ 


ber of adventurets were engaged in fitting out a 
military expedition, within the United States, 
against a foreign country, and believing, from the 
best information I could obtain, that it was desti¬ 
ned to invade the island of Cuba, I deemed it due 
to t lie friendly relations existing between the Uni¬ 
ted States and Spain; to the treaty between the 
two nations; to the laws of the United States, 
and, above all, to the American honor, to exert 
the lawful authority of this Government in sup¬ 
pressing the expedition and preventing the inva¬ 
sion. To this end, I issued a proclamation, en¬ 
joining it upon the officers of the United States, 
civil and military, to use all lawful means within 
their power. A copy of that proclamation is 
herewith submitted. The expedition has been 
suppressed. So long as the act of Congress of 
the 20th of April, 1818, which owes its existence 
to the law of nations and to the policy of Wash¬ 
ington himself, shall remain on our statute book, 

I hold it to be the duty of the Executive faithful¬ 
ly to obey its injunctions. 

While this expedition was in progress, I was 
informed that a foreigner, who claimed our pro¬ 
tection, had been clandestinely, and, as it was 
supposed, forcibly, carried off in a vessel from 
New Orleans to the Island of Cuba. I immedi¬ 
ately caused suoh steps to be taken as I thought 
necessary, in case the information l had received 
should prove correct, to vindicate the honor of the 
country, and the right of every person seeking 
an asylum on our soil to the protection of our 
laws. The person alleged to have been abducted 
was promptly restored, and the circumstances of 
the case are now about to undergo investigation 
before a judicial tribunal. 1 would respectfully 
suggest that although the crime charged to have 
been committed in this case is held odious, as be¬ 
ing in conflict with our opinions on the subject of 
national sovereignty and personal freedom, there 
is no prohibition of it, or punishment for it, pro¬ 
vided in any act of Congress. The expediency 
of supplying this defect in our criminal code is 
therefore recommended to your consideration. 

I hare scrupulously avoided any interference 
in the wars and contentions which have recently 
distracted Europe. 

During the late oonflict between Austria and 
Hungary, there seemed to be a prospect that the 
latter might become an independent nation. 
However faint that prospect at the time appeared, 

I thought it my duty, in accordance with the gen¬ 
eral sentiment of the American people, who 
deeply sympathized with the Magyar patriots, to 
stand prepared, upon the contingency of the es¬ 
tablishment by her of a permanent Government-, 
to be the first to welcome independent Hungary 
into the family of nations. For this purpose I 
invested an agent, then in Europe, with power to 
declare our willingness promptly to recognise her 
independence in the event of her ability to sus¬ 
tain it. The powerful intervention of Russia in 
the contest extinguished the hopes of the strug¬ 
gling Magyars. The United States did not, at 
any time, interfere in the oontest; but the feel¬ 
ings of the nation were Btrongly enlisted in the 
cause, and by the sufferings of a brave people, 
who had made a gallant though unsuccessful ef¬ 
fort to be free. 

■Our claims upon Portugal have been, during 
the past year, prosecuted with renewed vigor, and 
it has been my object to employ every effort of 
honorable diplomacy to procure their adjustment. 
Our late Cbarg6 d’Affaires at Lisbon, the Hon. 
George W. Hopkins, made able and energetic, 
but unsuccessful, efforts to settle these unpleasant 
matters of controversy, and to obtain indemnity 
for the wrongs which were the subjects of com¬ 
plaint. Our present Chargd d’Affaires at that 
Court will also bring to the prosecution of these 
claims ability and zeal. The revolutionary and 
distracted condition of Portugal in past times has 
been represented as one of the leading causes of 
her delay in indemnifying our suffering citizens. 
But I must now say it is matter of profound re¬ 
gret that these claims have not yet been settled. 
The omission of Portugal to do justice to the 
American claimants has now assumed a character 
so grave and serious that I shall shortly make it 
the subject of a special message to Congress, with 
a view to such ultimate aotion as its wisdom and 
patriotism may suggest. 

With Russia, Austria, Prussia, Sweden, Den¬ 
mark, Belgium, the Netherlands, and the Italian 
States, we still maintain our accustomed amicable 
relations. 

During the recent revolutions in the Papal 
States, our Charge d’Affaires at Rome has been 
unable to present his letter of credence, whioh, 
indeed, he was directed by my predecessor to 
withhold until he should reoeive further orders. 
Such was the unsettled condition of things in 
those States, that it was not deemed expedient to 
give him any instructions on the subject of pre- 
senting f his credential letter different from those 
with which he had been furnished by the late Ad¬ 
ministration until the 25th of June last; when, 
in consequenoe of the want of accurate, informa¬ 
tion of the exact state of things at that distnnee 
from ns. he w'as instructed to exercise his own 
discretion in presenting himself to the then ex¬ 
isting Government, if in his judgment sufficiently 
stable; or, if not, to await further events. Since 
that period Rome has undergone another revolu¬ 
tion, and he abides the establishment of a Gov¬ 
ernment sufficiently permanent to justify him in 
opening diplomatic intercourse with it. 

With the Republic of Mexico, it is our true 
policy to cultivate the most friendly relations. 
Since the ratification of the treaty of Guadalupe 
Hidalgo, nothing has occurred of a serious charac¬ 
ter to disturb them. A faithful observance of the 
treaty, and a sincere respect for her rights, can¬ 
not fail to secure the lasting confidence and friend¬ 
ship of that Republic. The message of my pre¬ 
decessor to the House of Representatives, of the 
8th of February last, communicating, in compli¬ 
ance with a resolution of that body, a copy of a 
paper called a Protocol, signed at Gueretaro, on 
the 30th of May, 1848, by the Commissioners of 
the United States and the Minister of Fort ign 
Affairs of the Mexican Government, having been 
a subject of correspondence between the Depart¬ 
ment of State and the Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary of that Republic accred¬ 
ited to this Government, a transcript of that cor¬ 
respondence is herewith submitted. 

The Commissioner on the part of the United 
States for marking the boundary between the two 
Republics, though delayed in reachingSan Diego 
hy unforeseen obstaoles, arrived at that place 
within a short peried after the time required by 
the treaty, and was there joined by the Commis¬ 
sioner on the part of Mexico. They entered up¬ 
on their duties ; and, at the date of the latest in¬ 
telligence from that quarter, some progress had 
been made in the survey. The expenses incident 
to the organization of the commission, and to its 
conveyance to the point where its operations were 
to begin, have so much reduce? the fund appro¬ 
priated by Congress, that a further sum, to cover 
the charges which must he incurred during the 
present fiscal year, will be necessary. The great 
length of frontier along which the boundary ex¬ 
tends, the nature of the adjacent territory, and the 
difficulty of obtaining supplies, except at or near 
the extremes of the line, render it also indispen¬ 
sable that a liberal provision should he ma.de to 
meet the necessary charges during the fiscal year 
ending oij the 30th of June, 1851. I accordingly 
recommend this subject to your attention. 

In the adjustment of the claims of Amerioan 
oitizens on Mexico, provided for by the late trea¬ 
ty, the employment of counsel, on the part of the 
Government, may become important, for the pur¬ 
pose of assisting the Commissioners in protecting 
the interests of the United States. I recommend 
this subject to the early and favorable considera¬ 
tion of Congress 

Complaints have been made in regard to the 
inefficiency of the means provided by the Govern¬ 
ment of New Grenada for transporting the United 
States mail across the Isthmus of Panama, pursu¬ 
ant to onr Postal Convention with that Republic, 
of the 6th of March, 1844. Our Charge <r Affaires 
at Bogota has been directed to make such repre¬ 
sentations to the Government of New Grenada as 
will, it is hoped, lead to a prompt removal of this 
oause of complaint. 

The sanguinary civil war with whioh the Re¬ 
public of Venezuela has for some time past been 
ravaged, has been brought to a close. In its pro¬ 
gress the rights of some of our citizens, resident 
or trading there, have been violated. The resto¬ 
ration of order will afford to the Venezuelan Gov¬ 
ernment an opportunity to examine and redress 
these grievances, and others of long standing, 
which our representatives at Caraccaa have hith¬ 
erto ineffectually urged upon the attention of that 
Government. 

The extension of the coast of the United States 
on the Pacific, and the unexampled rapidity with 
whioh the inhabitants of California especially are 
increasing in numbers, have imparted new conse¬ 
quence to our relations with the other countries 
whose territories border upon that ocean. It is 
probable that the intercourse between those coun¬ 
tries and our possessions in that quarter, particu¬ 
larly with the Republic of Chili, will become ex¬ 
tensive and mutually advantageous iu proportion 
as California and Oregon shall inoreaee in popu¬ 
lation and wealth. It is desirable, therefore, that 
this Government should do everything in its power 
to foster and strengthen its relations with those 
States, and that the spirit of amity between us 
should be mutual and cordial. 

1 recommend the observance of the same oourse 
towards all other American States. The United 
States stand as the great American Power, to 
which, as their natural ally and friend, they will 
always be disposed first to look for mediation and 
assistance, in the event of any collision between 
them and any European nation. As suoh, we may 
often kindly mediate in their behalf, without en¬ 
tangling ourselves in foreign wars or unnecesary 
controversies. Whenever the faith of our treaties 
with any of them shall require our interference, 
we must necessarily interpose. 

A convention has been negotiated with Brazil, 


providing for the s itisfaotion of American claims 
| on that Government, and it will be submitted to 
the Senate. Since the last session of Congress 
we have received an Envoy Extraordinary and 
Minister Plenipotentiary from that Empire, and 
our relations with it are founded upon the most 
amicable understanding. 

Your attention is earnestly invited to an amend¬ 
ment of our existing lawk relating to the Afrioan 
slave trade, with'a view to the effectual suppres¬ 
sion of that barbarous traffic. It is not to be de¬ 
nied that this trade is still, in part, carried on by 
means of vessels buiit in the United States, and 
owned or navigated hy some of our citizens. The 
I correspondence between the Department of State 
I and the Minister and Consul of the United States 
at Rio de Janeiro, whioh has from time to time 
been laid before Congress, represents that it is a 
customary device to evade the penalties of our 
laws by means of sea letters. Vessels sold in 
Brazil, when provided with suoh papers by the 
Consul, instead of returning to the United States 
for a new register, proceed at once to the coast of 
Africa, for the purpose of obtaining cargoes of 
slaves. Much additional information, of the same 
character, has recently been transmitted to the 
Department of State. It has not been considered 
the policy of our laws to subject an American cit¬ 
izen, who, in a foreign country, purchases a ves¬ 
sel built in the United States, to the inconvenience 
of sending her home for a new register, before 
permitting her to prooeed on a voyage. Any al¬ 
teration of the laws which might have a tendency 
to impede the free transfer of property in vessels 
between our citizens, or the free navigation of 
those vessels between different parts of the world, 
when employed in lawful commerce, should be 
well and cautiously considered ; hut I trust that 
your wisdom will devise a method hy which onr 
general polioy, in this reBpcct, may be preserved, 
and at the same time the abuse of our flag, by 
means of sea letters, in the manner indicated, may 
be prevented. 

Having ascertained that there is no prospect of 
the reunion of the five States of Central America, 
whioh formerly composed the Republic of that 
name, we have separately negotiated with some 
of them treaties of amity and commerce, whioh 
will be laid before the Senate. 

A contract having been concluded with the 
State of Nicaragua, by a company composed of 
American citizens, for the purpose of constructing 
a Bhip canal through the territory of that State, 
to connect the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, I have 
directed the negotiation of a treaty with Nicara¬ 
gua, pledging both Governments to protect those 
who shall engage in and perfect the work. All 
other nations are invited by the State of Nicara¬ 
gua to enter into the same treaty stiplations with 
her; and the benefit to be derived by each from 
Buch an arrangement will be the protection of 
this great inter-oceanic communication against 
any Power which might seek to obstruot it, or to 
monopolize its advantages. Ail States entering 
into such a treaty will enjoy the right of passage 
through the canal on payment of the same tolls. 

The work, if constructed under these guaran¬ 
ties, will become a bond of peace instead of a sub¬ 
ject of contention and strife between the nations 
of the earth. Should the great maritime States 
of Europe consent to this arrangement (and we 
have no reason to suppose that a proposition so 
fair and honorable will he opposed by any,) the 
energies of their people and ours will cooperate in 
promoting the success of the enterprise, i do not 
recommend any appropriation from the National 
Treasury for this purpose, nor do I believe that 
such an appropriation is neoessary. Private enter¬ 
prise, if properly protected, will oomplete the 
work, should it prove to be feasible. The parties 
who have procured the charter from Nicaragua, 
for its construction, desire no assistance from this 
Government beyond its protection; and they pro¬ 
fess that, having examined the proposed line of 
communication, they will be ready to commence 
the undertaking whenever that protection shall 
be extended to them. Should there appear to be 
reason, on examining the whole evidence, to en¬ 
tertain a serious doubt of the practicability of 
constructing Buch a canal, that doubt could be 
speedily solved by an actual exploration of the 

Should suoh a work be constructed, under the 
common protection of all nations, for equal bene¬ 
fits to all, it would be neither just nor expedient 
that any great maritime State should command 
the communication. The territory through whioh 
the canal may be opened ought to be freed from 
the claims of any foreign Power. No such Power 
should oooupy a position that would enable ithere- 
after to exercise so controlling an influence over 
the commerce of the world, or to obstruct a high¬ 
way which ought to be dedicated to the common 
uses of mankind. 

The routes across the Isthmus, at Tehuantepec 
and Panama, are also worthy of our serious con¬ 
sideration. They did not fail to engage the atten¬ 
tion of my predecessor. The negotiator of the 
treaty of Guadalupe Hidalgo was instructed to 
offer a very large Bum of money for the right of 
transit across the Isthmus of Tehuantepec. The 
Mexican Government did not accede to the propo¬ 
sition for the purchase of the right of way, proba¬ 
bly because it had already contracted with private 
individuals for the construction of a passage from 
the Guasacnalco river to Tehuantepec. I shall not 
renew any proposition to purchase, for money, a 
right whioh ought to be equally secured to all na¬ 
tions, on payment of a reasonable toll to the own¬ 
ers of the improvement, who would, doubtless, be 
well contented with that compensation and the 
guaranties of the maritime States of the world, in 
separate treaties negotiated with Mexico, binding 
her and them to protect those who should con¬ 
struct the work. Such guaranties would do more 
to secure the completion of the communication 
through the territory of Mexico than any other 
reasonableconsideration that could be offered ; and 
as Mexico herself would be the greatest gainer by 
the opening of this communication between the 
Gulf and the Pacifio ocean, it is presumed that she 
would not hesitate to yield her aid, in the manner 
proposed, to accomplish an improvement so im¬ 
portant to her own best interests. 

We have reason to hope that the proposed rail¬ 
road across the Isthmus at Panama will be success¬ 
fully constructed, under the protection of the late 
treaty with New Grenada, ratified and exchanged 
by my predecessor on the 10th day of June, 1848, 
which guaranties the perfect neutrality of the isth¬ 
mus, and the rights of sovereignty and property of 
New Grenada over that territory, “with a view 
that the free transit from ocean to ocean may not 
be interrupted or embarrassed” during the exist¬ 
ence of the treaty, it is our policy to encourage 
every practicable route across the Isthmus, which 
connects North and South Amrrica, either by 
by railroad or canal, which the energy and enter¬ 
prise of onr citizens may induce them to complete; 
and I consider it obligatory upon me to adopt that 
policy, especially in consequenoe of the absolute 
necessity of facilitating intercourse with our pos¬ 
sessions on the Pacifio. 

The position of the Sandwich Islands, with ref¬ 
erence to the territory of the United States on the 
Pacific ; the success of our persevering and benev¬ 
olent oitizens who have repaired to that remote 
quarter in christianizing the natives and inducing 
them to adopt a system of government and laws 
suited to their capacity and wants; and the use 
made by our numerous whale ships of the harbors 
of the islands as places of resort for obtaining re¬ 
freshments and repairs, all oombine to render their 
destiny peculiarly interesting to us. It is our duty 
to encourage the authorities of those islands in 
their efforts to improve and elevate the moral and 
political condition of the inhabitants; and we 
should make reasonable allowances for the diffi¬ 
culties inseparable from this task. We desire that 
the islands may maintain their independence, and 
that other nations should ooncur with us in this 
sentiment. We could in no event be indifferent 
to their passing under the dominion of any other 
Power. The prinoipal commercial States have 
in this a common Interest, and it is to be hoped 
that no one of them will attempt to interpose 
obstaoles to the entire independence of the 

The receipts into the Treasury for the fisoal 
year ending on the thirtieth of June last were, iu 
cash, forty-eight millions eight hundred and thir¬ 
ty thousand ninety-seven dollars and fifty cents 
(848,830,097 50,) and in Treasury notes funded, 
ten millions eight hundred and thirty-three thou¬ 
sand dollars, (810,833,000.) making an aggregate of 
fifty-nine millions six hundred and sixty-three, 
thousand ninety-3even dollars and fifty oents, 
($59,663,097 50;) and the expenditures for thesame 
time were, in cash, forty-six millions seven hun¬ 
dred and ninety-eight thousand six hundred and 
sixty-seven dollars and eighty-two cents, ($46,- 
798,667.82,1 and in Treasury notes funded, ten 
millions eight hundred and thirty-three thousand 
dollars, ($10,833,000,) making an aggregate of 
fifty-seven millions six hundred and thirty-one 
thousand six hundred and sixty-seven dollars and 
eight-two cents, ($57,631,667 b2) 

The accounts and estimates, which will he sub¬ 
mitted to Congress in the report of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, show that there will probably be 
a deficit, occasioned by the expenses of the Mexi¬ 
can war and treaty, on the first day of July next, 
of five millions eight hundred and twenty-eight 
thousand one hundred and twenty-one dollars 
and sixty-sfx cents, ($5,828,121.06,) and on the 
first day of July, 1851, of ten millions five hun¬ 
dred and forty-seven thousand and ninety-two 
dollars and seventy-three cents, ($10,547,092.73,) 
making in the whole a probable deficit, to be pro¬ 
vided for, of sixteen millions three hundred and 
seventy-five thousand two hundred and fourteen 
dollars and thirty-nine oents, ($16,375,214 39) 
The extraordinary expenses of the war with Mex¬ 
ico, and the purchase of California and New Mex¬ 
ico, exceed in amount this deficit, together with 
the loans heretofore made for those objects. I 
therefore recommend that authority be given to 
borrow whatever sum may be necessary to cover 
that deficit. I recommend the observance of strict 


economy in tho appropriation and expenditure of 
tho public money. 

I recommend a revison of the existiug tariff, and 
its adjustment, on a basis whioh may augment the 
revenue. I do not doubt the right or duty of Con¬ 
gress to enoourage domestio industry, which is 
the great source of national as well as individual 
wealth and prosperity. 1 look to the wisdom and 
patriotism of Congress for the adoption of a sys¬ 
tem which may plaoe home labor at last on a sure 
and permanent footing, and, by due encourage¬ 
ment of manufactures, give a new and inoreased 
stimulus to agriculture, and promote the devel¬ 
opment of our vast resources, and the extension 
of our commerce. Believing that to the attain¬ 
ment of these ends (as well as the necessary aug¬ 
mentation of the revenue and the prevention of 
frauds) a system of specific duties is best adapted, 

I strongly recommend to Congress the adoption 
of that system, fixing the duties at rates high 
enough to afford substantial and sufficient en¬ 
couragement to our own industry, and, at the same 
time, so adjusted as to insure stability. 

The question of the continuance of the Sub- 
Treasury system is respectfully submitted to the 
wisdom of Congress. If continued, important 
modifications of it appear to bo indispensable. 

For further details and views of the above, 
and other matters connected with commerce, the 
finances, and revenue, I refer to the report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury. 

No direct aid has b en given by the General 
Government to the improvement of agrioulture, 
except by the expenditure of small sums for the 
collection and publication of agricultural statis¬ 
tics, and for some chemioal analyses, which have 
beep, thus far, paid for out of the Patent fund. 
This aid is, in my opinion, wholly inadequate. 
To give to this leading branch of American in¬ 
dustry the encouragement which it merits, 1 re¬ 
spectfully recommend the establishment of an 
Agricultural Bureau, to bo connected with the 
Department of the Interior. To elevate the social 
condition of the agriculturist, to increase his 
prosperity, and to extend his means of usefulness 
to his oountry, hy multiplying his sources of in¬ 
formation, should be the study of every states¬ 
man, and a primary ohjeot with every legislator. 

No civil Government having been provided by 
Congress for California, the people of that Ter¬ 
ritory, impelled by the necessities of their politi¬ 
cal condition, recently met in Convention, for 
the purpose of forming a Constitution and State 
Government, which the latest advices give me 
reason to suppose has been accomplished; and it 
is believed they will shortly apply for the admis¬ 
sion of California into the Union as a sovereign 
State. Should such be the case, and should their 
Constitution be conformable to the requisitions 
of the Constitution of the United States, I rec¬ 
ommend their application to the favorable con¬ 
sideration of Congress. 

The people of New Mexico will also, it is be¬ 
lieved, at no very distant period, present them¬ 
selves for admission into the Union. Preparatory 
to the admission of California and New Mexioo, 
the people of each will have instituted for them¬ 
selves a republican form of Government, “lay¬ 
ing its foundations in such principles, and organ¬ 
izing its powers in suoh form, as to them shall 
seem most likely to effect their safety and happi- 

By awaiting their aotion, all causes of uneasi¬ 
ness may be avoided, and confidence and kind 
feeling preserved. With a view of maintaining 
the harmony and tranquillity so dear to all, we 
should abstain from the introduction of those ex- 
oiting topics of a sectional character, whioh have 
hitherto produced puinful apprehensions in the 
public mind ; and I repeat the solemn warning of 
the first and most illustrious of tny predecessors, 
against furnishing “any ground for character¬ 
izing parties by geographical discriminations.” 

A collector has been appointed at San Fran¬ 
cisco, under the act of Congress extending the 
revenue laws over California ; and measures have 
been taken to organize the oustom-houses at. that 
and the other ports mentioned in that act., at the 
earliest period practicable. The collector pro¬ 
ceeded overland, and advices have not yet been 
reoeived of his arrival at San Franoisco. Mean¬ 
while, it is understood that the customs have con¬ 
tinued to be collected there hy officers acting un¬ 
der the military authority, as they were during 
the administration of my predecessor. It will, I 
think,be expedient to confirm the collections thus 
made, and direot the avails (after such allow¬ 
ances as Congress may think fit to authorize) to 
be expended within the Territory, or to be paid 
into the Treasury, for the purpose of meeting ap¬ 
propriations for the improvement of its rivers 
and harbors. 

A party, engaged on the const survey, was dis¬ 
patched to Oregon in January, last. According 
to the latest advices, they had not left Califor¬ 
nia ; and directions have been given to them, as 
soon ns they shall have fixed on the Bites of the 
two light-houses and the buoys authorized to be 
constructed and plaoed in Oregon, to proceed 
without delay to make reoonuoisaances of the 
most important points on the coast of California, 
and especially to examine and determine on sites 
for light-houses on that coast, the speedy orectiou 
of which is urgently demanded hy our rapidly 
increasing commerce. 

I have transferred the Indian Agencies from 
Upper Missouri and Council Bluffs to Santa Fe 
and Salt Lake, and have oansed to be appointed 
sub-agents in the valleys of the Gila, the Sacra¬ 
mento, and San Joaquin rivers. Still further 
legal provisions will be necessary for the effec¬ 
tive and successful extension of our system of 
Indian intercourse over the new Territories. 

I recommend the establishment qf a branoh 
mint in California, ns it will, in my opinion, 
afford important facilities to those engaged in 
mining, as well us to the Government in the dis¬ 
position of the mineral lands. 

I also recommend that commissions he organ¬ 
ized hy Congress to examine and decide upon the 
validity of the present, subsisting land titles in 
California and Nfw Mexioo; and that provision 
be made for the establishment of offices of Sur¬ 
veyor General in New Mexioo, California, and 
Oregon, and for the surveying and bringing into 
market the public lands in those Territories. 
Those lands, remote in position and difficult of 
access, ought to be disposed of on terms liberal to 
all, but especially favorable to the early emigrants. 

In order that the situation and character of 
the prinoipal mineral depositcB in California may 
be ascertained, I recommend that a geological and 
mineralogical exploration be connected with the 
linear surveys, and that the mineral lands be di¬ 
vided into small lots suitable for mining, and be 
disposed of, by sale or lease, so ns to give our oiti¬ 
zens an opportunity of procuring a permanent 
right of property in the soil. This would seem 
to be as important to the success of mining ns of 
agricultural pursuits. 

The great, mineral wealth of California, and 
the advantages whioh its ports and harbors, and 
those of Oregon, afford to commerce, especially 
with the islands of the Pnoific and Indian 
oceans, and the populous regions of Eastern Asia, 
make it certain that there will arise in a few years 
large and prosperous communities on our western 
coast. It therefore becomes important that a line 
of communication, the best and most expeditious 
whioh the nature of the country will admit, 
should be opened within the Territories of the 
United States, from tho navigable waters of the 
Atlantic, on the Gulf of Mexioo, to the Pacific. 
Opinion, as elicited and expressed by two large 
and respectable Conventions, lately assembled at 
St. Louis and Memphis, points to a railroad as 
that whioh, if praotioable, will hest meet the 
wishes and wants of the oountry. But whilo this, 
if in successful operation, would be a work of 
great national importance, and of a value to the 
country whioh it would be difficult to estimate, 
it ought also to be regarded as an undertaking 
of vast magnitude and expense, and one which 
must, if it be indeed praotioable, encounter many 
difficulties in its construction and use. There¬ 
fore, to avoid failure and disappointment; to ena¬ 
ble Congress to judge whether, in the condition 
of the country through whioh it must pass, the 
work be feasible; and, if it be found so, whether 
it should be undertaken as a national improve¬ 
ment or left, to individual enterprise; and, in the 
latter alternative", what aid, if any, ought to be 
extended to it by the Government, t recommend, 
as a preliminary measure, a oareful reoonnois- 
sanee of the several proposed routes by a scientific 
corps, and a report as to tho practicability of 
making such a road, with an estimate of the cost 
of its construction and support. 

For further views on these and other matters 
conneoted with the duties of the Home Depart¬ 
ment, I refer you to the report of the Secretary 
of the Interior. 

[ reoontmend early appropriations for continu¬ 
ing the river and harbor improvements which 
have been already begun, and also for the con¬ 
struction of those for whioh estimates have been 
made, as well as for examinations and estimates 
preparatory to the commencement of such others 
as the wants of tho country, and especially the 
advance of our population over new distriots, and 
the extension of commcroe, may render neoessary. 
An estimate of the amount whioh can be advan¬ 
tageously expended within the next fisoal year, 
under the direotion of tho Bureau of Topograph¬ 
ical Engineers, accompanies the report of the Sec¬ 
retary of War, to whioh I respectfully invite the 
attention of Congress. 

The. cession of territory made hy the late treaty 
with Mexico has greatly extended our exposed 
frontier, and rendered its defence more difficult. 
That, treaty has also brought us under obligations 
to Mexico, to comply with whioh a military force 
is requisite. But our military establishment is 
not materially changed, as to its efficiency, from 
the condition in which it stood before the com 
mencemcnt, of the Mexican war. Some addition 
to it will therefore be neoessary; and I recom¬ 
mend to the favorable consideration of Congress 
an increase of the several corps of the army at 


our distant Western posts, as proposed in the 
accompanying report of the Secretary of War. 

Great embarrassment has resulted from the ef- 
feot upon rank, in the army, heretofore given to 
brevet and staff commissions, the views of the 
Seoretary of War on this subject are deemed im¬ 
portant, and if carried into effect will, it is be¬ 
lieved, promote the harmony of the service. The 
plan proposed for retiring disabled offioers, and 
providing an asylum for suoh of tho rank and file as 
from age, wounds, and other infirmities occasioned 
by servioe, have'become unfit to perform their 
respective duties, is recommended as a means of 
increasing the efficiency of tho army, and as an 
act of justice due from a grateful country to the 
faithful soldier. 

The accompanying report of the Secretary of 
tho Navy presents a full and satisfactory account 
of the condition and operations of the naval ser- 
vice during the past year. Our citizens engaged 
in the legitimate pursuits of commerce have en¬ 
joyed its benefits. W herever our national ves¬ 
sels have gone, they have been reoeived with re¬ 
spect, our offioers have been treated with kindness 
and courtesy, and they have on all occasions pur¬ 
sued a oourse of strict neutrality, in accordance 
with the policy of our Government. 

The naval force at present in commission is as 
large as is admissible, with the number of men au¬ 
thorized by Congress to be employed. 

I invite your attention to the recommendation 
of the Secretary of tho Navy on the subjeot of a 
reorganization of the Navy, in its various grades 
of offioers, and the. establishing of a retired list 
for suoh of the officers ns are disqualified for 
active and effeotive service. Should Congress 
adopt some suoh measure as is recommended, it 
will greatly increase the efficiency of the Navy, 
and redttoe its expenditures. 

I also ask your attention to the views expressed 
by him in reference to tho employment of war 
steamers, and in regard to the contracts for the 
transportation of the United States mails and the 
operation of the system upon the prosperity of 
the Navy. 

By an act of Congress passed August 14th, 
1848, provision was made for extending pggt of¬ 
fice autl mail accommodations to California and 
Oregon. Exertions have been made to execute 
that law, but the limited provisions of the act, the 
inadequacy of the means it authorizes, the ill 
adaptation of our post office laws to the situation 
of that country, and the measure of compensa¬ 
tion for services allowed by those laws, compared 
with the prices of labor and rents in California, 
render those exertions, in a great degree, ineffect¬ 
ual. More particular and efficient provision by 
law is required on this subjeot. 

The act of 1845, reducing postage, has now, hy 
its operation during four years, produced results 
fully showing that the income from suoh reduced 
postage is sufficient to sustain the Whole expense 
of the service of the Post Office Department, not. 
including the oost of transportation in mail steam¬ 
ers on tho lines from New York to Chagres, and 
from Panama to Astoria, whioh have not been oon- 
sideted by Congress as properly belonging to the 
mail service. 

It is submitted to the wisdom of Congress, 
whether a further reduction of postageshould not 
now be made, more particularly on the letter cor¬ 
respondence. This should be relieved from the 
unjust burden of transporting and delivering the 
franked matter of Congress, for whioh public 
service provision should be made from the Treas¬ 
ury. i confidently believe that a change may 
safely be made, reducing all single-letter postage 
to the uniform rate of five oents, regardless of 
distance, without thereby imposing any greater 
tax on the Treasury than would constitute a very 
moderate compensation for this public servioe; 
and I therefore respectfully rcoommend such a 
reduction. Should Congress prefer to abolish 
the franking privilege entirely, it seems probable 
that no demand on the Treasury would result 
from the proposed reduction of postage. Wheth¬ 
er any further diminution should now be made 
or the result of the reduction to five cents, which 
I have recommended, should be first tested is 
submitted to your deoision 
Sinoe the commencement of the last, session of 
Congress, a postal treaty with Great Britain has 
hecn reoeived and ratified, and such regulations 
have been formed by the Post Office Departments 
of the two countries, in pursuance of that treaty, 
as to carry its provisions into full operation. The. 
att empt to extend this same arrangement, through 
England to Frnnoe, has not been equally .success¬ 
ful ; but the purpose has not been abandoned. 

For a particular statement of the condition of 
the Post Office Department, and other matters 
connected with that branoh of the public service, I 
refer you to the report of the Postmaster General. 

By the act of 3d March, 1849, a Board was 
constituted to make arrangements for taking tho 
seventh census, composed of the Secretary of 
State, the Attorney General, and the Postmaster 
Ceneral; and it was made the duty of this Board 
“ to prepare and cause to be printed such forms 
and schedules as might be necessary for tho full 
enumeration of the" inhabitants of the United 
States; and also proper forms and schedules for 
collecting, in statistical tables, under proper heads, 
such information ns to mines, agriculture, com¬ 
merce, manufactures, education, and other topics, 
as would exhibit a full view of the pursuits, in¬ 
dustry, education, and resources of the oountry.” 
The duties enjoined upon the Census Board thus 
established having been performed, it now rests 
with Congress to enact a law for oarrying into 
effect the provision of the Constitution which re¬ 
quires an aotual enumeration of the people of the 
United States within the ensuing year. 

Among the duties assigned hy the Constitution 
to the General Government is one of local and 
limited application, but not on that account the 
loss obligatory; I allude to the trust committed 
to Congress, as the exolusive legislator and sole 
guardian of the interests of the District of Co¬ 
lumbia. I beg to commend these interests to your 
kind attention. As the National Metropolis, the 
city of Washington must be an objeot of general 
interest; and, founded as it was under the auspi- 
oes of him whose immortal Dame it bears, its 
claims to tho fostering oare of Congress present 
themselves with additional strength. Whatever 
can contribute to its prosperity must enlist the 
feelings of its constitutional guardians, and com¬ 
mand their favorable consideration. 

Our Government is one of limited powers, and. 
its sucoeBsful administration eminently depends 
on the confinement of each of its coordinate 
branches within its own appropriate sphere. Tho 
first section of the Constitution ordains “ that all 
legislative powers therein granted ahall he vested 
in a CongresB of the United States, which shall 
consist of a Senate and House of Representa¬ 
tives.” The Executive has authority to recom¬ 
mend (not to diotate) measures to Congress. Hav¬ 
ing performed that duty, the Executive Depart¬ 
ment of the Government cannot rightfully control 
the deoision of Congress on any subjeot of legis¬ 
lation, until that decision shall have been officially 
submitted to the President for approval. The 
check provided by the Constitution, in the clause 
conferring the qualified veto, will never be exer¬ 
cised by me, except in the oases contemplated by 
the fathers of the Republio. I view it as an ex¬ 
treme measuro, to be resorted to only in extra¬ 
ordinary cases—as where it may become neces¬ 
sary to defend the Executive against tho en¬ 
croachments of the Legislative power, or to pre¬ 
vent hasty and inconsiderate or unconstitutional 
legislation. By cautiously confining this remedy 
within the sphere prescribed to it in the cotcm- 
poraneous expositions of the framers of the Con¬ 
stitution, the will of the people, legitimately ex¬ 
pressed on all subjects of legislation, through 
their constitutional organs, the Senators and Rep¬ 
resentatives of the United States, lvill have its 
full effect. As indispensable to the preservation 
of our system of self-government., the independ¬ 
ence of the Representatives of the States and the 
People is guarantied by the Constitution; and 
they owe no responsibility to any human powei 
but their constituents. By holding the Represent¬ 
ative responsible only to the People, and ex¬ 
empting him from all other influences, we elevatt 
the character of the constituent and quioken hit 
sense of responsibility to his country. It is un¬ 
der these circumstances only that the elcctoi 
can feel that in the choice of the law-maker, h< 
is himself truly a oompor ent part of the sovereigr 
power of the nation. With equal care we should 
study to defend the rights of the Executive and 
Judicial departments. Our Government can on¬ 
ly be preserved in its purity by the suppressior 
and entire elimination of every claim or tendency 
of one coordinate branch to encroachment upor 
another. With the strict observance of this rule 
and the other injunctions of the Constitution 
with a sedulous inculcation of that, respect anti 
love for the Union of the States which our fathers 
cherished and enjoined upon their children : 
and with the aid of that overruling Providenct 
which has so InDg and so kindly guarded our lib¬ 
erties and institutions, we may reasonably expecl 
to transmit them with their innumerable bleBs 
ings to the remotest posterity. 

But attachment to the Union of the Statei 
should be habitually fostered in every Amerioai 
heart. For more than half a century, durinf 
whioh kingdoms and empires have fallen, thii 
Union has stood unshaken. The patriotswho form 
ed it have long since descended to the grave; ye 
still it remains, the proudest monument to thei 
memory, and the object of affection and admira 
tion with every one worthy to hear the Americai 
name. In my judgment, its dissolution would b 
the greatest of calamities, and to avert that Bhoul 
be the study of every American. Upon Its pree 
ervation must depend our own happiness and tha 
of countless generations to come. Whatever dan 
gers may threaten it, l shall standby it and main 
tain it in its integrity, to the full extent of th 
obligations imposed and the power oonferre 
upon me by the Constitution. 

Z. TAYLOR. 

Washington, December 4, 1849. 
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London Quarterly Review for October, 1819. 

We do not undertake to say what the other ar¬ 
ticles may be, but those on the Signs of Death 
and the Great Tubular Bridge, are among the 
most interesting of the general reading one finds 
in a review. They are followed by one on the 
Peace Congress, which is a curiosity of spiteful¬ 
ness. The same may be said of that on Italy. 
But Sir P. Head’s account of the great hollow 
iron beams, pinned with nine hundred tons of 
rivets, and resting on a qentral tower ten feet 
higher than the Bunker Hill Monument, needs 
no recommendation to one who knows his powers 
of description, and the odd liveliness of his style. 


The artiolcs on Human Progress, and on Mal¬ 
thas, are excellent specimens of that sort of op¬ 
timism, or fbitli in the future, which is not afraid 
of facts, and defends itself by a thorough scru¬ 
tiny of them. This is what we especially admire 
in the Westminster. Another article gives a 
pleasant biographical notion of Jasmin, a genuine 
descendant of the Troubadours, a popular poet 
in the dialeot of the south of Franoe—-the old 
Lahgue d’oe —spoken still by ten millions of peo¬ 
ple, according to this writer. For the remainder, 
see advertisement. * 

The pieces are very numerous, and the types 
are very small, so we can only speak of the illus¬ 
trations, which are pretty good for wood outs, but 
do not compare with the engravings of American 
magazines. <£he array of titles promises well 
for the work this journal is doing among the peo¬ 
ple of England. 

Massachusetts Quarter*, Review. December, 

The editor still oarries the weight of this Re¬ 
view on his own strong shoulders. What his 
history of Mr. Polk’s Administration is, we 
not try to say to those who know his power of 
blending terrible facts with more, terrible sal 
and to those who do not, we recommend (in 
of their most good-humored moods) to read his 
account of South Carolina chivalry. There 
a very droll article respecting Thoreau’s “Week 
on the Concord and Merrimack,” moluding re¬ 
marks on travellers and naturalists in general. 
We offer no comment bn the remainder, the titles 
of which, with the writers’ names, (here given,) 
will recommend them to those interested in the 
topics of which they treat. 


THE MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

A STORY OF THE ISLAND ESTATE 

BY MRS. EMMA. D, E. SOUTHWORTH. 

XIII. 

THE DOVECOTE AND THE DOVE. 

Go lift the willing latoh—the scene explow— 

Sweet peace and love audio? thou there shalt find, 
For there religion dwells, whose sacred lore 
Leaves the proud wisdom of the world behind, 

And pours a heavenly ray on every human mind. 

Dr. Huntington . 
i a light around her brow, 


Whit 


spirits home 


b skies. 


Through the front windows of the Island 
Palace you have already caught a distant glimpse 
of the Bteep gable end of the Dovecote peeping up 
above the thicket. 

Now let ns take a nearer view. The Doveoote 
is rather a cot than a cottage. It is the tiniest 
and the most seoluded little home in the whole 
valley. No highway comes near it. One na 
foot-path leads to it. This path leads down the 
southern desoent of the richly wooded hill of Mont 
Crystal, and meandering lower and deeper into a 
glen that opened a narrow vista to the river, and 
passing through the thicket and across the brook 
at the bottom, leads gently upward to the little 
wicket gate of the small garden in front of the 
tiny oot wedged up against and sheltered on three 
sides by closely pressing and thickly wooded hills. 
Thus this sweet, secluded little home is visiblo 
only from one point,—toward the Isle of Rays- 
This one path, wending past the tiny garden gate, 
leads through a short, rioh brushwood, down to 
the sandy bench of the river, where to a post Is 
tied a little skiff with one oar, in whioh the old 
schoolmaster rows himself across the river every 
morning and evening in going to and returning 
from the soene of his daily school labors. For, be 
it remembered, that the school-house is situated 
on the opposite bank of. the river, and far up to¬ 
wards The Crags. 

The Doveoote, besides- being extremely small, 
is constructed in the simplest form and out, of the 
rudest and readiest materials — the walls, of 
(twenty feet square, being built of red sandstone 
found on the spot, and the roof being covered with 
pine boards-now nearly black with long exposure 
to the weather. One little door, with one little 
window to the left, are shaded by the projecting 
eaves of the roof which, supported by straight 
pillars made of the slender trunks of the pine 
trees, with the bark; on, forms the rude porch. 
There is room for the little garden only in front, 
the sides and back of the honke being Crowded by 
the hills. 

So, dear youngsohool-girl reader, (he Dovecote 
is no stereotyped, neat white pottage with green 
blinds, the oustom-sanctioned.abode of youth, 
love, and romance; no—its colors are those of the 
Virgin Mary’s costume in certain old Flemish 
pictures, namely: dun red beneath, dusky blue 
above, but more picturesque, more beautiful, and 
romantic it is, I assure you, than your sentiment¬ 
al fancy thing of white and green could he. The 
deep, rich hue of the red wails, the fine, dark 
blue roof, surrounded by the brilliantly variegat¬ 
ed colors of the gorgeous autumn foliage, the 
glowing scarlet of the oak, the dark green of the 
pines and cedars, the bright yellow hickory, the 
rich purple dogwood, crowning the close hills, 
and the intense blue of the mountains in the back¬ 
ground, formed a fine, rich, deep-toned picture, 
that, when the sun mounted to the meridian, kin¬ 
dled into burning refulgence. 

So much for the outside of the pioture—now 
come in. 

This small front door admits you into the 
room—the only room on the ground fioor. Look 
around—this apartment is parlor, kitchen, and 
dining-room, for the little family, yet it is the pio¬ 
ture of neatness. The walls are colored stone 
gray; on the floor is a home-made carpet of red 
and green plaid, and at the only window is a red 
and green paper blind to match. Just opposite to 
the door you enter is the fireplace, where a dear, 
bright fire iB burning ; on each end of the mantel¬ 
piece is a bright brass candlestick, and a small 
clook occupies the centre. On the right hand of 
the fireplace is a corner cupboard, with glass doors, 
through which you can sec the nloe, clean crock¬ 
ery ware. On the left hand is a deal table, 
scoured white as a curd; the chairs are of common 
white deal, to match the table. And in one corner 
of the room, to the left of the window, is a small 
stand with a drawer—that is Zoe’s work-stand, 
where she keeps all her needle-work; but it is 
never removed from that corner, because on top 
of that stand is the oottage library, consisting of 
the family Bible, Shakspeare, Milton, and the 
Life of John Howard; and above the work-stand, 
next to the window, hangs a portrait of John 
Howard —that was the image the old schoolmas¬ 
ter worshipped! Little did he think he was an 
idolater. 

Above Btairs there were two little bed-rooms, 
one occupied by the old man and the other by 
Zoe. 

And now I want to tell you about this red and 
green plaid carpet on the floor. It is just laid 
down. It is the work of Zoe’s own hands—the 
product of Zoe’s own industry and eeonomy. 
Nothing is lost in that small household. All the 
old man’s cast-off garments, and all Zoe’s worn- 
out clothes, have been saved for years past—have 


been washed, cut up into narrow strips, twisted 
cord, dyed—one half green and <Jne-half red— 
and is now woven into this fresh, new, bright 
carpet. Zoe has an especial little housewife’s 
pleasure in having drawn out from the crysalis of 
old clothes barrel the butterfly of a new plaid 
carpet. It is an event in her life that this new 
carpet is now finished and laid down, and that she 
has been able, from Rer scanty savings, to pur¬ 
chase the window blind to match it. The old 
has not returned from school yet, and she is 
awaiting his arrival with great interest, to note 
his expression of surprise and pleasure when he 
finds the hitherto bare, cold boards covered with 
that bright, warm carpet, that gives such an air of 
comfort and eozineBS to the room. 

it was the last school day before Christmas— 
that is, it was Friday, and Christmas was to come 
on Tuesday— therefore , Zoe had laid down her 
new carpet, had made up a glowing fire, had re¬ 
rubbed the brass fire-dogs to a silvery brightness, 
and had painted the brick hearth with red ochre, 
found in the neighboring brOok. She had set the 
coffee-boiler over the blaze, made an Indian meal 
jobnnyoake on a long pine board, propped it up 
with a smoothing iron before the fire to bake, and 
laid two red herrings on the coals to broil. They 
could not afford a table-cloth, for those were not 
the days of cheap goods, but Zoe’s white deal 
table did not need one—it looked very nice, set 
out with its blue delf ware. Zoe was happy, busy, 
and watchful. She sat down to quilt-piecing, 
while watching her jobnnyoake bake. 

It is time to describe this bonny small house¬ 
wife. She was a gentle, tender little creature, 
with a fair, delicate skin, with soft, dark eyes, and 
fine, silky black hair, inolined to curl, but plainly 
twisted up. She wore upon this festive evening 
a dove-ootored merino dress, with a black silk 
apron and little white collar—these were pres¬ 
ents from her friend “ Brighty,” who asseverated 
that a pretty child ought sometimes, at least, 
he prettily dressed. 

If I were obliged to describe the cottage and 
the young cottager by one epithet, I should call 
them clean. “So neat and clean,” was the form 
of praise everybody bestowed upon the little 
house and the little housekeeper, by all the kind- 
hearted neighbors. “You might take a fresh 
pocket-handkerchief, and wipe up the floor from 
one end to the other, without soiling the cam¬ 
bric,” would be the asseveration of all the admir¬ 
ing matrons of the neighborhood, when holding 
up the little housewife as an example to their 
daughters or to their domestics. Yes; the little 
apartment was glittering with cleanliness. And 
now, as the day is declining, the sunbeams smile 
into the room, and the smile is flashed back, here 
and there, and everywhere, by the bright brass 
candlesticks on themantel-pieoe, by the fire-irons, 
by the mirror, by the clear glass tumblers, by the 
clean orockery ware in the corner cupboard, and 
by the glittering tea-service on the table. Lastly, 
the sun smiles arohly, slantingly, on the glisten¬ 
ing little blaok head and nice gray dress of Zoe, 
and, withdrawing its rays, sinks below the hori¬ 
zon. Zoe has watched and waited anxiously, her 
supper is ready, and it is now quite time her 
father was in. She has laid aside her work, and 
has gone to the window to look out. The sky has 
changed, the wind has shifted to the east, and 
blown up dense white snow clouds—a snow storm 
is rapidly coming on—Zoe remains at the win¬ 
dow, anxiously looking down the footpath leading 
to the river, and hoping that before the snow b' 
gins to fall, her father may have reached home. 

“ I wish he mould come,” murmured Zoe 1 
herself. “ Oh how I do wish he would come , 
and she strained her eyes down the darkening 
path. Then she ran up stairs, and bringing down 
bis warm, soft, wool-lined slippers, she laid them 
before the fire, and taking out his wadded wrap¬ 
per from a closet under the stairs, she turned the 
sleeves, and hung it over the back of the chair 
to warm. Then she resumed her watch. Never 
did lady watch for her lover with more anxiety 
than did little Zoe for her old father. The sne 
was beginning to fall fine—soon it thickened, 
that she could not see an inch from this window. 
It was growing quite dark. She lighted a candle, 
and drew up the paper blind, so that he might see 
the light from the house, as a guide. “ Ah! I 
know what keeps him,” said Zoe; “ he is break¬ 
ing up school for two weeks only, and yet he must 
give an affectionate farewell lecture to the school 
in general, and a loving exhortation to eaoh pupil 
in particular, as his or her wants may require— 
dear father ! It is getting too dark now ; he will 
lose his way, I must go and meet him.” And, 
rising, she ran up stairs, got her cloak and hood, 
lighted a lantern, and set out, followed by the 
cream-colored Better, who had risen and stretched 
himself, as soon as he saw her come down with 
her hood on. She walked on through the whirling 
snow, the dog keeping olosely at her side. She 
reached the bench where the boat was usually 
tied. It was tqo dark and snowy to see anything 
beyond the short glare of the lantern; but she 
knew, of course, that the little skiff was not there— 
that the old man had that morning, as usual, 
passed across the river in it, and that it was now 
moored on the other side, awaiting him, if, in¬ 
deed, he were not now returning in it. She 
walked down to the edge of the river, and threw 
the glare of the lantern across it. She could see 
nothing; the snow was freezing as it fell, and her 
cloak fyas getting stiff with ioe. Her feet were 
like lifeless clods, and her hands so hard and 
numb, that she could scarcely hold the lantern. 
So she hung it on the branch of a tree, as a bea¬ 
con light, and stood waiting. STopr she could see 
the river, and the little boat crossing the line of 
light thrown by the lantern, and soon it reached 
the beaoh, and soon a crackling footstep sounded 
on the frozen snow, and then the old man’s hand 
was laid in blessing on her head. ^ 

“ God love thee, my dove-eyed darling!” he 

“Oh! father—your hands are so cold ! Lean 
on my arm, and let us make haste home. Supper 
is ready.” 

“ Lean on thy arm, my poor little girl! Walk 
on before, yrith the lantern, child, and Twill fol¬ 
low thee.” 

She obeyed him. The thick falling snow pre¬ 
vented further conversation, and ijiey entered 
the little cottage before another word seas .ex¬ 
changed between them. Then Zoe dropped her 
own cloak, and helped her father off with his 
great coat, his boots, and so forth; and then she 
brought him his wrapper, and lastly the old man 
sat down in his study chair, ran his feet, info the 
warm slippers, and stuok them out to the fire— 
all without noticing Zoe’s new carpet. Zoe was 
shaking and .carrying off the cloaks, &c., amd- 
hanging them up in the closet .under the stairs. 
And then she came back, and, placed supper on 
the table, and the old man turned around to take 
his seat at it. And now, when the candle was 
lifted off the mantel-piece, and set upon the table, 
and its rays fell down upon the bright red and 
green carpet, the olf} man exclaimed, with sur¬ 
prise, “Why, Zoe!” 

“Yes, father! ain’t it pretty?*’ said she, with 

c But—hut, where did you get it, child ?” 

“ I made it, father! ’ she replied, with honest 
exultation. 

“ You, Zoe i” exclaimed the old man, holding 
his coffee-cup half way between the table and 
his lips. 

“Yes, father; me, Zoe”—playfully imitating 
his tone. 

“But rckett? Where? How? What out. of?” ... 
“When? Where? How? What out of? 
One, two, three, four questions. Firet, when?— 
Through all my leisure time for the last month. 
Where?—Up in my chamber." How?—With 
those powerful little magicians—needle, thread, 
and scissors. What out oft—All tho irreclaim¬ 
able old clothes that have collected in the house 
for many years past,” replied Zoe, with danoing 
eyes, so happy in being able to prove that the fine 
carpet was a creation of her own. 

“Well done, my little housewife.” 

: Oh, father, I do so love to make things.” 

: You do ? ” 

Yes, indeed, father; but now, father, as you 
have catechised me, may I not catechise you 
“ Presently, Zoe; but tell me first—-for my ex¬ 
amination is not yet over, there are other ques¬ 
tions to he asked, other mysteries to be cleared 
up—where did you get that pretty dress? Did 
you make that, too ? I never saw it before.” 

“ No,.father; I was determined to christen my 
dress and my carpet on the same day—the day of 
your relief from school duties—the commencement 
of our holydays— to-day 
“ But you have not told me where you got it.” 

“ Oh ! from Brighty. Miss Britannia O’Riley 
gave it to me.” 

“ Miss Britannia O’ Riley gave it to you , my dear! 
and why did Miss O’Riley give it to you?” asked 
the schoolmaster, seriously. 

“ Because she loves to see me nice. Was it not 
right, father?” 

“My darling, you used sometimes to speak the 
truth , however unpalatable it might be to Britan- 
’ , did you not?” 

Yes, father, sometimes.” 

When she was sarcastic, satirical, irreverent, 
were accustomed to keep a grave, serious 
face—and when she would question you on your 
sobriety, you would reply with truth that you 
disapproved of her want of veneration—were you 


you still gravely rebuke her levity 

Zoe was silent and thoughtful. At last— 

“ Answer me, child! ” the old man said. 

“ Father, no; I should think of all her kindness 

“ Of her alms to you.” 

Zoe hung her head. 

The old man continued— s 

“ And feel yourself a debtor and a Blave in her 


Oh, father! ” 

Yes, child, you compromise your independence, 
and endanger your integrity, by accepting any fa¬ 
vors from those upon whom you can have no pos¬ 
sible claim, and whom you cannot hope to repay.” 

“ Oh, father, what can i do? I cannot give it 
back to Brighty, now that, it is made up and has 
been worn; that would insult her. What can I 
do? ” 

“Nothing that I know of, child ; hut you must 
not lay yourself under any unnecessary obliga¬ 
tions in future. Zoe, my darling, you have noth¬ 
ing but your independence and integrity—keep 
them. And in regard to Miss O’Riley, do not, in 
the least, ohange your maimer towards her. Do 
not indulge or flatter one foible of here, because 
she has made you a present.” 

“ Oh, father! Brighty would not ask me to do 
it. Brighty is noble, generous, frank.” 

“ But proud, satirical, and high-tempered. She 
is of a large and highly wrought temperament; 
full of good, and full of evil. She needs you, Zoe, 
to take part with her good nature against her evil. 
Yes, she needs you, little Zoe; do not fail her.” 

“Father, needs me. —Brighty, with so much 
genius, beauty, spirit? ” 

“Yes, Brighty, with so much genius, beauty, 
and spirit, knows that she needs the little, humble 
Zoe to keep her in mind of duty. Again, 1 say, do 
not fail her.” 

“ Why, father, sometimes, when she has drawn 
it from me, I have repeated your lectures, second¬ 
hand ; I never set up, I never presumed to s.et 
myself up, for Brighty’s mentor.” 

“ And that is the reason, my dear, why she 
oepts yon, because you do not presume. Brighty 
cannot defy a meek and lowly mentor. Do you 
think that if,instead of being born in the manger, 
Jesus had been horn in the purple—if, instead of 
taking the form of a servant, he had assumed the 
insignia of royalty, that his lessons of reverence, 
of humility, of self-denial, would have been even 
so well received as they were? No, the pride of 
human nature would have rejected him.” 

“And yet, father, human nature is given to 
worship ail the ‘pride, pomp, and circumstance’ 
of place, of rank, of royalty.” 

“Yes, my dear, but not to hear from them, or 
to profit by lessons of humility and self-denial. 
Those who would teach humility with effect, must 
first have made themselves of ‘no account;’ he 
who would teach self-abnegation, must first have 
‘ offered himself a sacrifice for many ; ’ in a word, 
my dear, precept can only be effectually inculcated 
when the sincerity of the preceptor is demonstrated 
by'his example. My love, whole libraries of ser¬ 
mons, of philosophy, or of ethics, would not do n 
a tithe of the good effected by the reading of oi 
chapter in the life of Christ. But to return 
Brighty; you are the only one about here who cf 
be of real service to her, and you must not indulge 
her faults. She herself will not respect you any 
the more for it.” 

“ Dear father, I am not a man, and therefore 1 
am not over-anxious for the cold ‘ respect ’ of those 
I love; but you say true about Brighty; for the 
other day, after she had given me this dress, she 
indulged her temper in hitter and pungent sar¬ 
casms levelled at Mrs. Armstrong, appealing to me 

frequently, and I-” 

“ Yes—well, what did you do?” 

■ Zoe waB silent. 

“ Simpered , instead of looking grave, I am afraid, 
my dear.” 

“ Something like that, I am afraid, father.” 

“ And she ? ” 

“ After her temper fit was over, and she had re¬ 
pented, she paid to me, 1 Zoe, why did you let me 
go on so ? Why did you not look at me or touch 
me ? ’—that is what she said, and she looked 

“Ah, you had not come up to her help, you had 
not taken sides with her good nature against her 
bad. What withheld y ou ? ” 

“ I did not like to seem to blame her, just after 
she had ”- 

“ Laid you under an obligation!—was that it? ’ 
“Yes, sir.” 

“ I knew it; only I wanted to hear you say it 
That was not gratitude, it was a mean feeling.” 

“ Oh, father, 1 am not mean.” 

“ It was a mean feeling, a spurious gratitude. 
Every virtue and every emotion, my love, has its 
base counterfeit, whioh deceives not only its object 
by hypocrisy, but oftentimes its subject by self- de¬ 
ception. It made you betray your trust for a pal¬ 
try dress.” 

“ Father, I did not mean to betray my trust, 
and this is not a paltry dress; it is a nice, pretty 
dress; it is such a sweet, dove-colored dress ; l love 
it. Brighty said that it just suited me, and that 
there was not another girl in the valley who ought 
to have it. But, father, I know what I will do 
Mrs. Armstrong is going to give a great dinnei 
and hall, and there are a great many handsome 
dresses to be made up, and Miss O’Riley engaged 
me to make three—one for Mrs. Armstrong, one 
for Miss Armstrong, and one for herself. Now. 
when they are completed I will receive payment 
only for the first two, and when Brighty offers to 
pay me for hers. X will steadfastly refuse to take 
it.” 

“Do so, my child, that will be right; but why 
did you not think of it before?” 

“ Because, dear father, I did want so much to 
buy two blankets—one for you and one for i 
and it would take the price of three dresses to buy 
them.” 

“Then, darling, you will have to sacrifice that 
pleasure, to allow for that folly,” said the old mi 
benignly. 

After a silence of some minutes, Zoe said— 

“ Now, father, I am going to put you on the de¬ 
fensive; father, what made you stay out so late? 
You, at your time of life, keeping me so uneasy— 
making my heart ache — to say nothing of the 
johnnyoake being burnt, the fish scorched, and 
the coffee boiled muddy.” 

“My dc 1 r, perhaps .you had better not have 
asked me—perhaps it would be better for your 
cheerfulness not to know—but I never keep secrets 
from my girl ; she shall be brave, and learn to en¬ 
dure; then, Zoe, two-thirds of my twelve pupils 
left school at the end of this term, being this even¬ 
ing. If I commenoe school agsin at the first of 
January, it-will be with only four young pupils— 
two dollars per quarter pupils. Do you think, 
daughter, we can live on eight dollars a quarter— 
that is, two dollars and sixty-six cents a month?” 

“ Oh, father! ” said Zoe, looking tearfully in 
his face. 

“ Poor little thing, it is sad for you, my dar¬ 
ling ! ” 

“Oh, father, not for me—you did not think 1 
was thinking of myself? Oh, no ! 1 am young, I 
am healthy and strong, and. can endure. I 
young, and life may change, but you—you 
“I am old, and have not much longer to suffer, 
or to enjoy, darling ; therefore it Is of little 
ment to me.” 

“But oh, father, after your faithful life—your 
life of toil, of self-denial—to find yourself at 
seventy without a dollar beforehand! The laborer 
is worthy of his hire, indeed, hut the laborer has 
not received it,” complained Zoe, in a tor» "f 
deepest sadness. • 

“ The day of settlement has not come yet, my 
love.” 

“Oh, but father, to think that you should he 
left so.” 

“ 55oe, I have lived seventy years in this world, 
and never Buffered long either for-food or for rai¬ 
ment; God, who has brought me to this time of 
my life, will not desert me now. ‘ Take no thought 
for the morrow,’ ‘sufficient for the day is the evil 
thereof,’ said the divine Master, and that mandate 
does not strike so much in the light of a command 
as in that of loving advice—a sympathizing re 
eurance from warm and loviDg lips. Come, 
will accept it in all faith. Come, Zoe, clear away 
the things'from the table. Give me the Bible, and 
take your needlework. We have a good, fire— 
provision enough in the house to last until after 
New Year. Come, darling, we will be faithful— 
we will be cheerful. ‘The cattle upon a thousand 
hills’are the Lord’s, and ‘He knoweth that 
have need of all these things.’ ” 

“ But, father,” said Zoe, as she drew the table 
up before the fire to the. old man’s side, and set the 
candle, the snuffers, the big Bible, and her little 
work basket upon it, “father, I do not see a ray of 
light.” 

“ Nor I, my dear.” 

“What are we to do?” 

“Walk by faith, not by sight. People can walk, 
by sight, and have no need of faith when they can 
see light. It is in dark days alone that we can ex¬ 
ercise faith. There, now, take up your sewing, 
darling.” 

And Zoe took out her patch-work, and the old 
man began to read from the Bible the parable of 
the three sparrows sold for a farthing, neither of 
whioh should fall to the ground with the Father, 
and the same lesson in the Sermon on the Mount, 
and that Plsam of David commercing, “ The Lord 
is my shepherd, I shall not want ” Thus the old 
man tried to, fortify his soul against the evil days 
to come. He was strengthened. He dosed the 
Bible, and his face was very serene—was holy — 
was even irradiated. He' fell into a profound 
reverie. Zoe had also fallen into a reverie, a most 
painful reverie. Zoe had not lived long enough, 
suffered deeply enough, observed carefully enough, 
to have taken note of God’s sure providences, and 
so she had not the cheerful faith of her adopted 
father. 


“If this had happened in summer, it would not 
have been so dreadful; but in this hard, hard win¬ 
ter, oh, it is terrible! what will he do? He would 
not, upon any account, receive assistance ; no, not 
a dollar, not a peek of meal.” 

So Zoe cogitated. At last, seeing her father 
so silent, she thought him sad, and inquired— 

. “Don’t you find it very lonesome, father, with 
nobody hut me here ? ” 

“ Lonesome, darling ? ” 

“ Yes, sir, I should think you would be.” 

“ Why do you think so, Zoe? Is it because you 
feel it lonesome here, with noone but me ? Ishouki 
not wonder at you, nor blame you, darling, if it 

“ Me lonesome, dear father; no, never! When 
you fall into a brown study, and don’t want to talk, 
haven’t I got my quilt to piece? You don’t know 
how interesting it is, matching and contrasting 
these oolors. See, for instance, what a pretty 
hexagon this is; the centre piece crimson, then 
white,” said she, laying the pieces on the table. 

“ [ sometimes pity gentlemen, because they are 
not privileged to take the interesting, amusing, 
and sedative employment of needlework.” 

Soon after this, the old man offered up the even¬ 
ing prayer, and blessing his child, they separated 
for the night. 

• [to be continued,] 


THE CHILD'S PLAYHOUSE. 

BY ANN PRESTON. ■ 

Who has not been a child, and made 
A playhouse ’neath the trees ? 

And who so old but groweth youDg 
When’passihg one of these? 

1 ,aw one in a cool, green nook, 

Anear a cottage wall, 

Built cunningly, with many rooms, 

And store)! with playthings small. 
Fromprlitlle hands had laid stone Walla, 
And Swept the mossy floors, 

And sticks, across openings laid, 

Were gravely called “ the doors.” 

On showy shelves, which would fall, 
Were treasures rare, I weefi— 

The brokenw chinas ” glistened there, 

In blue, and red, and green. 

The golden light of childhood’s morn, 
While gazing, round me stole, 

And fragrance, from its far, sweet shores, 
Passed, breeze-like, o’er my soul. 

Once more I trod the green, mossed bank, 
Where, ’neath a seliool-house tree, 
From tiny aporn cups we drank, 

And called it “taking tea.” 


And I was preacher there, 

And with ttjbck gravity we wore 
Our seriotis, Quaker air. 

But thou who put on matron airs, » 

And played the mother then, 

The fairest one of all oilr school, 

Now walketh not with men. 

Thou, too, whose dark eyes proudly beamed, 
The stateliest of that band, 

Mid summer toils has gone away 
Unto “ the silent land." 

Those mosses still their little cheeks 
’Gainst siiter mosses lay, 

Whiie, of tt|B three who leaned on them, 
But I, th^weakest, stay. 

Oh 1 earth would be one funeral pyre, 

And life a’dream of pain, 

If Beauty did not live for aye, 


have caused a storm in the Provinces. The army 
and the landmehr, the bourgeoisie and the peas¬ 
ants, would have marched immediately against 
Berlin. Every town and circle would have de¬ 
clared for the King.” 

was not the dynasty or the monarchy that 
stood in need of protection and defence after the 
Revolution, but the new-born freedom. Weshall 
that the very men, who were charged with the 
duty Of watching over and guarding the fruits of 
the March Revolution, supposed their only duty 
to be, as one of them, Mr. Camph iusen, expressed 
it, “ to place themselves as a shield before the 
monarchy ”— which nobody threatened. Mr. 
Catnphausen sprang at one bound from his coun¬ 
ter to the chair of the Presidency of the Cabinet. 
Professing to be the friend of the people, heruin- 

The people had won the battle of the Revolu¬ 
tion, but knew not how to profit by the success. 
A victory not profited by is often worse than a 
defeat. The great error of the Revolution was, 
that it left its natural enemies in power. This, 
error is often made by a people in the infancy of 
its political life, and its recurrence is prevented 
only hy the sad warnings of experience. The 
next Prussian Revolution will, doubtless, show 
that the people have profited by the lessons of the 
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SECOND PART. 

Chapter I. 

Position of the Monarchy in Prussia after the. 18th 
arid 19 th of March. 

The withdrawal of the troops from Berlin ele¬ 
vated a popular tumult to the height of a victo¬ 
rious Revolution. The people were in full pos¬ 
session of all the rights of victors, but did not 
abuse them. Frederiok William IV testified em¬ 
phatically to this in the first gush of his gratitude 
for his escape from a Revolution which he had 
brought on himself-. "“The people of Berlin,’’ 
said he on the Hist-of March, to a deputation of 
the inhabitants, “ has conducted itself more nobly 
and magnanimously towards me than would have 
been the ease in any other city of the world.” 

This was true. The cause, the beginning, and 
the end of the conflict showed that royalty had 
its roots deep in the manners, habits of thought, 
and prejudices of the people. The retreat of the 
soldiers and the dismissal of the hated Ministry 
changed public opinion as to the part the King 
had taken in odipus measures. It seemed that 
the Revolution had freed not only the people hut 
the King himself. The masses that crowded the 
streets on the 19th and 20th respected above all 
the name of the King. 

In the entire, absence of the military and police, 
the greatest security for person and property ex¬ 
isted. The Bhops, even those of jewellers and 
goldsmiths, were opened. No thefts were com¬ 
mitted. The former Ministers were not menaced, 
bat were permitted to leave the oity, as Guizot 
and his colleagues were to leave Paris, or t 
main quietly at home. The people showed itself 
in its true Character—noble, generous, and ripe for 
the enjoyment of freedom. 

The behaviour of the bureaucracy and civil of¬ 
ficers was altogether different. While the King 
had reigned peaceably, they had been his zealous 
coadjutors in all measures of severity against the 
people, had been the stanch and noisy advocates 
Of absolutism, and the systematic slanderers of the 
bulk of their fellow-oi^zens. As soon, however, 
as their royal master appeared to have met a re¬ 
verse, they were ready to abandon him to seek 
more profitable service. This was also the oast 
with many of the King’s former courtiers. It is 
remarkable that these new converts to democracy 
were for the moment more violent than those who 
had taken part in the. struggle. Throughout the 
whole of Prussia, the machinery of Government 
came to a dead stand-still. The administration 
was paralyzed in all its members. 

The partial success of the conspiracy of Mallet 
against Napoleon destroyed that Emperor’s confi¬ 
dence in his subordinates. What wonder, then, 
that the isolation in which Frederick Willi 
IY was left by the desertion of all in whom he 
had trusted, affected powerfully his Weaker mind 
and unsettled his old political ooimotions? We 
are constrained to believe in the sincerity of the 
King in his promises at that time, and his subse¬ 
quent relapse- intn_his former vie-wa - t he contrary 
supposition' would make him not only the 
false of monarohs, hut the most unscrupulous of 

The promise given on the ] 9th of March, that 
the people should be armed and the preservation 
of order in the capital oonfid ed to them, occasion¬ 
ed unbounded joy. 

The King said in his proclamation: “ I am 
oonvinoed that the tranquillity of the city can be 
guarded by none better than the citizens them¬ 
selves.”, This joy was increased by the “Appeal 
to my people and the German nation,” published 
on the 21st of March, and in which the King de¬ 
clared that he adopted “ the old national oolors of 
Germany,” placed himself and his people under 
t‘ the honorable banner of a -German Empire,” 
and promised that “ Prussia should be merged in 
Germany.” In the same paper he said that he 
“ placed himself at the head of the German move- 
ment,” and that he “ was resolved to take the lead 
in the day of danger.” 

Such was the position of the monarchy in the 
capital after the Revolution. It was still more 
favorable in the Provinces. From the highest 
stratum of society, to the poorest day.laborer, no¬ 
body thought for a moment of overthrowing the 
dynasty. All were in favor of a constitutional 
monarchy. Those who entertained republican 
opinions were obliged to conceal them carefully. 
Certainly, it would have been possible, in the 
chaos of the first events, for an audacious knot of 
conspirators to dethrone the King; but they could 
not have been successful in such an attempt for 
more than four-and-twenty hours. Men of all 
parties admit this. A writer of the royal party 
says: “The dethronement of the King would 
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The. Procession. 

The Prince of Prussia had fled from Berlin on 
the 19th. His palace was supposed by the Gov¬ 
ernment to he in danger, on account of the hatred 
borne to him by the people, and was protected, 
not by arms, but by the inscription above the door 
of the words, “ national property.” On tho 20th 
and 21st, false reports that the Prince was lead¬ 
ing the army against the city threw the people 
into commotion. Large barricades were erected 
at the different gates, and the citizens stood ready 
to defend them. The papers of the 22d contain¬ 
ed the official declaration that no attack should be 
made on Berlin. 

The promise of the King to order out of the city 
all the military was not fully carried into execu¬ 
tion until after the burial of the dead, on the 
21st. There was not a word of truth in the sol 
emn declaration of the Ministers on the morning 
of the 20th, that “the last soldier had left the 
palace,” and that “ the King had confided himself 
entirely to the protection of the armed citizens.” 
The second, battalion of the second regiment of 
guards lay concealed in the upper rooms of the 
palace until the night Of the 21st. The King 
even wished to bring back some of the troops whioh 
had already evacuated the place. He gave the 
following order to one Urban, a veterinary doctor 
who had become an intimate at the palace: 

“ At the wish of the veterinary surgeon, Urban, 
I consent that he may bring back to Berlin the 
troops in Pottsdam and its vicinity, especially the 
Emperor Alexander Grenadier Regiment. 


This Urban affords an instance of the facility 
with which revolutionary combatants may be won 
from the cause of the people, when it is no longer 
true to itself. He had fought on the barricades, 
and had been fortunate enough to capture Gene¬ 
ral Mollendorf, but was among the first to ally 
himself with the Court. The representations 
and remonstrances of the King’s friends, who 
saw the danger of reintroducing the troops at 
that time, alone prevented the disgrace to the boI- 
diers of being led back by a horse-doctor. 

The new Ministry under the Presidency of 
Count Arnim-Boz’zenburg did not please the 
people. The President himself had never been 
a decided liberal, and Count Stollberg, Minister 
of the Royal Horse, General Von Rohr, Minister 
of War, and Messrs. Savigny and Uhden, the 
two Ministers of Justice, had belonged to the 
old Cabinet; The only two Ministers who, as 
members of the former opposition party in the 
General Diet, could pretend to represent, even 
imperfectly, the new epoch, were Count Sohwerin, 
the Minister of Public Instruction and Worship, 
and Mr. Von Auerswald, Minister of the Inte¬ 
rior. The general repugnance to this Cabinet 
indneed the King to improve it a little by substi¬ 
tuting Mr. Bornemann to tbe two former Minis¬ 
ters of Justice. But the refusal of Mr. Camp- 
hausen to enter such a Ministry, effectually de¬ 
stroyed it in the public estimation. 

Ttc popular ur«o right. It was..th,e 

Reaction that in the new Ministry seized on the 
rudder of the Revolution. Its whole policy con¬ 
sisted in gaining time. This was to be done by 
throwing dust in the eyes of the people—by di 
viding its attention from what was present and 
urgent, to what was distant and far from pressing, 
by reducing it from the paths of reality into the ' 
flowery fields of dreams and possibilities. The 
Reaction seized" on the great idea of Germanic 
unity as an available one. It was dear to the peo¬ 
ple ; the German flag had floated over the barri¬ 
cades. The Reaction seized this flag, and thrust 
it into the hand of the weak and vain King, and 
persuaded him that be must use it if he wished 
to regain in Germany what he had lost in Prus¬ 
sia. The author of the ultra-conservative his¬ 
tory of the days of March, entitled Signatura 
Temporis, thus exposes the designs of his party : 
“ In this situation, the idea of general German 
interests was the only ground of an effective activ¬ 
ity by which the intentions of the Revolutionists 
could be destroyed, and in every particular 
brought to naught, by diffusion over too vast a 
space. The people were thus conducted from the 
firm, well-known earth into a region of clouds, 
where they could agitate gs long as they pleased, 
without doing any .harm, and until the general 
pulse should beat less feverishly.” According to 
the same author, “ it was necessary at the same 
time to do something hy whioh the evil effects of 
these acts of the 18th and 19th of March might 
be counteracted.” For this reason it was deter¬ 
mined that the King should head a procession, 
which should march, on the day after the Revolu¬ 
tion, through the streefis of the capital. 

The possible danger to the King’s person in 
the still excited Btate of the public mind, had no 
■weight with the men who from behind the soeneB 
directed this perfidious theatrioal show. They 
thought only of the effect it would: produce on. 
Germany, to see a King, who had just ingloriously 
yielded to his subjects, attempt to step at once to 
the head of his whole nation. The cry of indig¬ 
nation in all the rest of Germany would, they sup¬ 
posed, produce a reaction in Prussia favorable to 
the monarchy. The much-laughed-at procession 
was then an important movement in the policy of 
the Reaction, whioh had calculated with reason ail 
the effects. 

In the forenoon of the 20 th, a crowd of men 
gathered on the palace square, and called for 
the King to make his appearance on the balcony. 
He did so, and informed them that he was about 
to come among them on horseback. He re¬ 
quested also that some one should bring him a 
tri-colored flag, (the German national colors,) 
which he might bear as his banner. A lawyer, 
named Stieber, ran and climbed up on a ladder to 
one of the black, red, and. gold flags, hundreds of 
whioh floated from the windows'of the neighbor¬ 
ing bouses, tore it down, and brought it to the 
King, who had by this time ridden out on the 

Itf^T^is to^Tte King toTtfe 

flag, wound it about his arm as a badge, and re¬ 
quested the.people to accompany him. Two citi¬ 
zens rode on each side of him, and a third- in 
front, to dear the way. As the procession start¬ 
ed, an immense black red-aud-gold banner was 
hoisted on the dome of the palace. Crowds of 
people followed the King through the principal 
streets, thronging around him to kiss his hands, 
and appl auding with joyous shouts all his speeches. 

The King spoke at five different places. Each 
time he did not forget to place among his general 
expressions of warm devotion to the national in¬ 
terests some remark like this : “ I will place my¬ 
self at the head of the new movement, but I will 
not usurp or rob any prince of his crown.” This 
was not noticed at the time, being supposed 
be nothing more than a prudent civility to the 
other Powers of Germany; but the result has 
shown that it was.intended to serve, as it has done, 
to pave the way by whioh the King could after¬ 
wards sacrifice the cause he was professing to 
love. His speeches were not wanting in warmth. 
In one of them, he called on all Germans to rally 
around him, and added—“I swear it, I wish noth¬ 
ing but a constitutional and united Germany.” 
At the University he complimented the students, 
assuring them that he “ felt proud that Germany 
had such sons.” At the Kbeln Council House, 
which a few hours before had been the scene 
bloody battle, he said that he “ knew well he 
only strong through the hearts and loyalty of 
his people. And, is it not so? Will you 
give me these hearts and this loyalty ? I swa 
to you , I wish nothing but your good and that of 
Germany.” 

General applause greeted these and similar 
words. There was only one warning: voice. Once, 
when the King had closed one of these speeches, 
so full of flatteries, protestations, and promises, a 
voice in the crowd called out- “ Don’t believe 
him, brothers 1 He lies, as he has always done 1” 
The people precipitated themselves on the speaker, 
a man of the lower classes, and of pale, sickly 
oountenanoe. He was only saved from their fury 
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Massachusetts. 

This Institution was built expressly tor a Water Cure 
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by being arrested and thrown into the neighbor¬ 
ing Vat-Oh-house, after receiving a severe bruising. 

There was but, one cry of indignation in all Ger¬ 
many against this'attempt of a King, who, hated 
in some places, despised in others, and unpopular 
in ail, sought to take tbe lead of a free movement 
whose greatest enemy he had been up to that 
time. .This indignation was excessive In southern 
Germany. But the people of Berlin and Prussia 
had applauded this step of the King, and the ex¬ 
ecrations of the rest of the country touched not 
only the King, but his subjects. The Prussians 
felt their honor aggrieved, and resented it. This 
feeling was encouraged by the nobility, the mili¬ 
tary, aud the civil functionaries. The Reaction 
had attained its end. The Revolution was di¬ 
verted from its object. 

_ Though the procession was devised with the 
views, already described, it had an immediate re¬ 
sult, whioh was also important. It, served to pre¬ 
vent an outbreak on the following day, at, the 
muoh-dreaded ceremony of the burial of those 
killed in .the combat,. The historian whom we 
have already quoted says on this point—“ With¬ 
out, this intermediate act of the drama, the fune¬ 
ral of the fallen rebels would have assumed a 
much more fanatical and wilder character, and 
probably have been the starting point of the most 
melancholy events.” 

|>o 


NEWSPAPER AGENCIES. 

Y B. PALMER, the American Newspaper Agent,i» agent 
* for the Motional Era, and authorized to talte Aftver- 

Tribune Building; Philadelphia, northwest corner of Third 
amt Chestnut.streets; Baltimore, southwest corner of N orth 
and Fayette streets. 

S. M. PETTE NGILL, Newspaper Advertising, Sub¬ 
scription, and Collecting Agent. No. 10 State street, Boston, 
(Jonrnal Building,) is mIso agent 1 foridUe National Era. 


THE WATER-CURE JOURNAL. 

T HE Water-Cure Journal and Mir aid of Reforms is 
published monthly, at one dollar a year, hi advance, oon- 
tain : ng thirty-two large octavo pages, illustrated with en- 
exhibiting the structure arid anatomy.!./the entire: 
idy, with familiar explanations, easily to be under- 


Jtood by all el. 

The Water-Cure Ic 
Heaith, embracing the 


circulation of upwards of P i 
Journal is edited by the lendi 


; Hydropathic practitioners, 


THE PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. 

T HIS Journal is a monthly publication, containing thirty- 
six or more-ootayo pages, at One Dollar a year, in aj- 

To re'orm and perfect ourselves and onr raee, is the most 
exalted of all works. To do this, we must, understand the 
human constitution. This, Phrenology, Physiology, and 
Vital Magnetism, embrace,and hence fully expound all the 
laws of onr being, conditions of happiness, and causes of 
misery—eonstituting the philosopher's stone of Universal 
Truth. 

PHRENOLOGY. 

Each numbeh willeontain either the analysis and location 
of some phrenoiogioal faculty, illustrated by an engraving, 
or an article on their combinations; and also the organtza 
tiou and character of some distinguished,petsonage, ancom 
panted by a likeness, together with frequent articles oh 
Physiognomy and the Temperaments 
The Phrenological Journal 
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” FO#LEK S & a WELLS, 

*U, 129 and 131 Nassau st., N. Yorl 
nunioatiohs should be addressed. 


THE PARKEVILLE HYDROPATHIC INSTI¬ 
TUTE, 

CCESSIBLE from, all parts of the United 8 
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of Gloucester i.'ounty, New Jersey, and five __ 

Bank—having been opened under favorable anspit 
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er of the iwrest quality. 

in the U. S., and the re¬ 
nte and chronic diseases, 


convinced the most inoreduioc 
'lie Mauagcrs deem it unnecessary to refer t 
:ous and aatouishii g cures which have been 
i inatitutionjCnotwithstanding they have perrni 
ly patients to do so.) Should any applicant 


d any applicai. 
be referred to the patients 
•tify to the benefit which they re- 

' season for Hydropathic treatment. 


confidence may be placed, 
ae Institution has been sele< 


f water, its proximity to the oity, and the advantages 
I it, offers for fully oarryifl^ out the principles and yrac- 
icee of the Water Cure. 

THE BATHING DEPARTMENT 
Has been constructed after the European plan; every room 
... plungOj " ' " “ “ • ‘ 

k thirty_, __ 

isive spring of odd 
i- attendants have he 


.....hya fiourishihg neighbourhood of industrious and 

enterprising armers. Communication may be had with the 
City, either by water or otherwise, several times daily. 
There are churohes and schools in its immediate vicinity. 

The Managers, while they offer the advantages of their In¬ 
stitution to the diseased, would also tender them the com¬ 
forts and conveniences of a home. 

TEBMs-ivr the first four weeks, Ten Dollars per week, 
after that, Bight Debars per week, whioh includes board, 
treatment, and a‘l other charges, except washing. Those re¬ 
quiring extra accommodation, will be oharged accordingly. 

The water trctmerltis not apanaeea that will onre all 
. " is thereforsue"| . ... 



11 he expected to bring with them two linen 
rge woollen blankets, four comfortables, and 
half a dozen crash towels, or these can be purchased at tb« 
Institute. 

At the Livery Stable, they can procure carriages or sad¬ 
dle horses, (for l adies or Gentlemen,) and such as. wish tc 
keep their own horses at, Parkeville oan have them well 

A stage-ruas daily from the tnstU.ute to Red Bank. 


REVOLUTION IN PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 

Holden's Illustrated Dollar Magazine. 

S INCE the death of the” projector of this popular Maga¬ 
zine, the property has passed into the hands of the sub¬ 
scriber, who will continue to publish it at the Publication 
Ofitoe, 

No. 109 Nassau Street, New York. 

THE NEW VOLUME, 

To-be commenced on the 1st of January, 1850, will comprise- 
many important improvements, which, it is believed, will 
render the Magazine one of the best periodicals published 
in the country, as it eerthin-ty is the cheapest. Among these 

edpatwr'^a higher order o7 idustrations thMitooseheretofore 
given, aud Contributions from some of the ablest writers in 
America, it iB the aim of the proprietor to publish a Popu 

' “ ' IpctS 


the aim of the propriety 
jar magazine- adapted to the wants cf al' 
people in the Republic, 
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vkpidity of the so-called “ Ladies’ Magazine.' 
trations will consist of Original Drawings uj WU uu 

by the best artists; 

Portraits of Remarkable Person* and Views of 
Remarkable Places, 

Illustrated by pen and pencil. A strict revision will be ex¬ 
ercised, that no improper article or word shall eve** be admit¬ 
ted, so that it may safely^be^taken by persons of the utmost 

struction of the family circle. 

The R(Mew department of the Mage/Jnewil] contain brief 
critical notices of all the n- w publications of the day, and 
will form a complete chronicle of current literature. 

From the business and literary connections.already estab¬ 
lished, the best, assistance that the country can afford will 
be secured for the plans of the publisher, and 

watchful industry can obtain, to make the Magazine the 

The extremely low rate at which it is published precludes 
the hope of jjroftt, except 

with the-’new avenues daily opening for «he circulation of 
works of merit; the constantly increasing population of the 
country; the cheapness of the Magazine, and tlie superiority 
of its literary and artistic attractions to those of ahy other 
work now issued; the proprietor fearless'y engages in an en- 

n °The r Magazine will be under the editorial charge and su- 
per vision 0 cliai ,, e8 F . Briggs, 


ODD FELLOWS’ HALL, 

SEVENTH STREET, WASHINGTON, 

Is handsomely fitted up with rais'd seats and elevated 
platform, and brilliantly illuminated with gas, for 
the exhibition of 

B 'entitles celebrtttea 8eries of B'tiantic PANORAMAS, 

A VOYAGE TO EUROPE, 

embracing magnificent views of, Boston, its Harbor, Halifax, 
i, Liverpool, London from the Thames, (passing 
> r if|*>. "“'I ending with a magnificent view, of 


T Thames" tunn&c, 

th banks of the beautiful . 

RIVER RHINE, 


falter M. Bayne, from original 
itnessetl in Boston, Philadelphia;’ 


sketches taken by himself, 


by himne’- 
It has be 


ry Wednesday and Saturday afternoon 


VALUABLE PUBLICATIONS. 

F ACTS FOR THE PEOPLE, second edition: A oon 
ration; from the writings of Hon. William Jay, Hon J, 
(iiddings, Hon. J. G. Palfrey, and others, on the relation: 
the United States, Govenmimit to Slavery, and erabravir 
ori8inana objMts ' 

Nathaniel P. Rogers.—The second edition of a col 
neatXhhfficftng 1 ^ Ru S era - Urice 

gitite Slave: written by himself. Complete edition^-te 
thousand. Price 25 cents. 

Auto-Biography of H. C. Wright: Human Life.il! 
trated in my .individual experience ns a Child, a Youth 
a Man. By Henry <J. Wriglit. “ There is prorerly no 
tory; only biography.”—N. W. Emerson. Price $1. 
The above works are jnst published and for. sale hy 
Sept.. 27,-Sm BELA MARSH, 2fi Cornhill Bostoi 


NOTICE. 

T O George Williams, John S. Williams, John W. Pound, 
and Daniel A. Van VnJkenbnrgh: . ’ 


vrnagoof Lopk/iort, in 


in the Cbrk’s office o 
cunnry <»f Niagara, witu 

theieof, the plaintiff wil 


nnpanied by welbengrai 


7 next, but will be issued 

One Dollar a Year 

111 be plainly and carefully di- 
Dy man ai ifie risk of the. subscribers. As 

... ,11 be stereotyped, missing or lost numbers 

m be at any time supplied when ordered, but will be de- 
ucted from the time for whioh payment has been received, 
emittanees may be sent at the risk of the proprietor, pro- 
ided. a description of the bills are taken, and enclosed in the 
resence of the Postmaster, as evidence of the fact. 

Five copies will be furnished for $4, and twenty copies for 


nsert this Prospectus for 
, and notice the Magazine monthly, will receive a boun 
ie for the year 1S49, and an exchange for the com in 
they are requested to send only those papers in Whic 



len’a Dollar Magazine, No. 109 Nassau St 
post paid in qU^ases.^ ^ VroJ , Tietor ^ 


LAW OFFICE, CHICAGO. 

C ALVIN DE WOLF, Attorney and Counsellor,Telegraph 
Buildings, Clark street, Chicago, Illinois. Particular 
attention paid to collections. 

Terms of Court, Cook County, TUinois. 

County court—first Monday in February, May, and.Oo- 

Oironit,court—second Monday in June and November. 
OT- Demands for suit should be on hand twenty days b 
fore the first day of eaoh term. " Feb. 3.—1 yr. gr. 


court house in tbe vi llage of Lockport t 
of February, A. D. 1850, for the relief, 
plaint. F. J. F1THIAN, of 

Deo. 20—Gt ’ [ 

Da'ed December 8,1819. 




THE FRIEND OF YOUTH. 


ournal for Youth, edited by 


mar; delivered in Boston, free of 
GEORGE W. LIGHT, 

25 Cbrnhlll Boston. 


BOSTON “NATIONAL ERA” AGENCY, 

No. 2S Cornhill. 

rpHE National Era comes from Washington to this oftce 
J- by hxpress, and is delivered by carriers in eny part, cf 
the oity proper, at $2 50 a year ,/m ofpostuge; single 
fopies, six and a quarter cert* 

How:is the time to secure this national advocate of the Lib- 
first ’ session of Congress under 
ing importan^e nuiet lie dMideA Ue ^ 10I1S m ° St tKr,U ' 

Subscriptions and renewals respectfully solicited by 
Nov, 25. GEO. W. LIGHT, 25 Certibill. 


A NEW PUBLICATION. 

POETICAL Sketches of the Messiah. By Rev. SamneP 
i F. Porter, oi New* Jernev. Published and for sale bv 
M. W. DODD, New York. 32mo. Price 31 cents. y 

“ Yh<™ Sketches are worthy of moro than ‘ faint praise-’ 
ty ISuan ffing* * 

roferrfng trthead^ent r and™ork I ofTL < e 1 MeeslS! l '*' l! * tt * r ” 

Presbyterian. 

‘ * * * M uch of the volume is in rhyme, with glowing 
mghtH, and will be read with pleasure by all ”— CArns- 
n Intelligencer. _ Dec. 13-3t 


TO INVENTORS. 

T HE subscribers offer their services to persons wishing to 
obtain patents in the United States or in foreign coun- 
in i will prepare specifications and drawings, and take 


itent Office, they trust the, 
-- their employers, both in 
their specifications, and ii 


usiness intrusted 

acted, and obtain 


isfaction 
oision of 


\Bt be postpaid. 

opposite the Patent Office. 

P. R. WATSON. 
_E. S. RENWTCK. 


EXCHANGE BANK OF R. W. LATHAM & CO., 
Washington, D. C., 

JQEALS in checks, drafts, acceptances, promissory notes 
BANK NO TES. 

eat banks in the United States bought 
-v. prices. 
m ATnrs, No i w, AN 


.-e, Philadelphia, New York, or 

s, at a charge of one-quarter per cent. 
COLLECTIONS 

ill the principal cities of the Union, cm the most 


EXCHANGE. 

Bills of exchange and bank checks on 
pal cities of the Union bought and sold i 
&CT- Office houre, from eight o'clock A, 


in i’uv 


LAW OFFICE, COLUMBUS, O. 

Attorney and Counsel 
Office in Platt’? new buU 
let, opposite south door of State House, 
nnected with the profession, of all kinds pus 


LAW OFFICE, CINCINNATI. 
glRNE Y & SHIELDS, Attorneys at Law, corner of Main 

JAMES BIRNEY, ’Notary Public and Commissioner to 
-ake acknowledgments of deeds aud depositions for the States 
of Maine, Vermont,Connecticut,Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Missouri,Illinois,Tennessee, New York.and Arkansas. 


piORREJsPONBENTS and ot 
yy cate with the undersigned wi 
and papers to Fultou, Oswego co 


HARRINGTON. 


DE WOLF & FAR WELL, 

A TTORNEYS and Counsellors at Law. Ofl 
street, opposite the Court House, Chicago, fii 

Jan. 4—ly. 

GREAT IMPROVEMENT IN PLANING,TONGUE- 
ING AND GROOVING LUMBER. 

Joseph P. Woodbury's Patent Planing Machine. 

T HE subscriber, having received letters patent for a sta¬ 
tionary cutter, planing, tongoeing and grooving machi ne, 

This machine will plane six thousand feet of boards to any 
uniform thickness, in one hour, producing* better finished 
surface than it is possible to plane by aoy.othi 

known, not excepting the hand plar e, and is peq-_.._,. 

ed to plane and joint clapboards, or weather-boarJing, and 


the board 


The cons 
partienlai 


i. This mact 
e material, at 


cnliarly adapt- 
•boarding. —•’ 

„ machine he_ 

arranged that it planes 
g the whole width snd 


I organization of this maohine is differ- 

_iw in use. Communications for further 

cheerfully responded to,by addressing the sub¬ 


scriber, (post-paid, 
tion by calling on the patentee.^ 
May 3.—ly 


JOSEPH P. WOODBURY, 

•der street. East Boston, Mass. 

f Machine has been thoroughly 


daned’ 3,000 feet in seventeen 
The subscribers, having purcl 


s, and is adapted to 
i great rapidity, 
he territory annexed 


le the mac] 


id by 


-lachiue may be seen in operation soon at Bufialo, New 

York, and-at the Planing Mill of Duncan Mangey,Louisville, 
Ke ntuck y. ,- . .. 

ed^t^by*addresein^either of the subscriber- 
-ego, New York. STAATS & STEW. 

For the St ‘ 

STEWART & 1_.. 

For the States of Ohio. Michigan. Indiana, 

STEWART k ALL 
For the St-tes of W' 



LIBERTY ALMANAC FOR 1S30, 




: following prices: 
one thousand canies 
one hundred copies 


thousand is put at a trifle above tbe a 
alien of selling, large editions, am 
active cooperation of Anti-Slavery friend 

^wideandtboroimheireulalion. The size: 

Almanac tor 1849, viz: 48 pages. 

Orders for Almanacs by the hundred or 

mo™Iof conveyance they can be sent. The postage oi 

Almanac sent by mail will be two and a half cents, w.— 

reference to the quantity: 

Orders should invariably be accompanied by the cash. 
Any sum under one doftarM^be senran|ostage stamps. 

Sept. 20.—tf_No. 81 John street , New Yo rk. 


r, by whal 


M 1 


BOARDING. 

}. EMILY H. STOCKTON, No. 161 Chestnut 
etween Fourth and Fifth streets, Philadelphia. 




MONEY ! MONEY! 1 MONEY 11 ! / 

W B. JARVIS, Attorney at Law, Columbus, OTWYp 
. give particular attention to the collection/ 11 ohl "; 
Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kentucky tow a, an u 
Wisconsin, of that e'ass of claims long since.markei! as 
“Loss,” “Gone West,” and “ Not Collectab*> , , ’’ 

chants, newspaper publishers, manufaeturenq anrt 0 . r ' e _; 
Five years’ experience has given him eo^dence; hence 






SUPPLEMENT TO NATIONAL ERA. ** 


FEBRURARY, 1850. 


Please Read and Circulate. 


Our readers will be glad to be put 
session of the following articles. They 
appeared recently in papers published in the 
city of New York. We were desired to 
publish some of them in the Era, but the 
crowded state of the paper obliges us tc 
throw them into an EXTRA. Judge Jay’s 
Letter was published in the New York 
Evening Tost. It has excited considerable 
attention there, and will, we doubt not, in 
other parts of the country. In argument 
and style it is worthy of its distinguished 
author. 

REVIEW OF CLAY’S COMPROMISE. 
Letter to Hon. William Nelson, M. C.. 

from William Jay. 

New York, 11th February, 1850. 

My Dear Sir : —As one of your immediate 
constituents, permit me to express to you my 
views on the resolutions lately submitted to the 
Senate by Mr. Clay. They are skillfully drawn, 
and their true import seems to me to be generally 
misunderstood, and in many instances intention¬ 
ally misrepresented. Various considerations 
combine to render these resolutions acceptable to 
that class of our northern politicians, who are 
anxious to be popular at home, without forfeiting 
their share of the patronage which is dispensed 
at Washington, by the slave power. The 
lutions are eight in number, and I will examine 
them in their order. 

1. This proposes the admission of California 
as a State, without the imposition by Congress 
of any restriction on the subject of slavery, and 
“ with suitable boundaries These words imply 
that the present boundaries are unsuitable, and 
must be altered. Let me now call your attention 
to the true reason for this reservation about boun¬ 
daries, and respecting which the resolution is 
silent. During the war, and before the cession 
of any territory, the House of Represehtatives 
passed the Wilmot Proviso, prohibiting slavery 
in all the territory that might be acquired. On 
this the South, with one voice, declared that they 
would not submit to the exclusion of slavery 
south of 36.30. The Legislature of Alabama re¬ 
solved that they would not recognize “any 
enactment of the Federal Government which has 
for its object the prohibition of slavery in any 
territory to be acquired by conquest or treaty 
south of the line of the Missouri compromise.” 
At a public meeting in Charleston, and at which 
1 believe Mr. Calhoun was present, it was re¬ 
solved that it would be debasing and dishonor¬ 
able to submit to the prohibition of slavery “be¬ 
yond what is already yielded by the Missouri 
compromise;” and innumerable have been the 
offers and efforts of Southern politicians to ex¬ 
tend the compromise line to the Pacific. Hence 
it is not the exclusion of slavery in California to 
the north of that line that offends the South; and 
to admit this anti-slavery State, bounded on the 
south by 36.30, is doing no more than what the 
South has consented should be done, and 
sense a compromise. But the free State of Cali¬ 
fornia extends south of this line, and hence her 
southern boundary is unsuitable, and hence Mr. 
Clay’s resolution makes a tacit provision for de¬ 
priving the State of so much of her territory as 
his Southern friends have resolved shall not be 
consecrated to freedom. Mr. Foote, of Missis¬ 
sippi, observed in relation to this very resolu¬ 
tion, “ I see no objection to admitting all Califor¬ 
nia above the line of 36.30 into the Union, pro¬ 
vided another new slave State be laid off within 
the present limits of Texas." To this laying off 
another new slave State, Mr. Clay’s compromise 
opposes no obstacle! Had Mr. Clay proposed 
the admission of California with “its present 
boundaries,” his offer would so far have been a 
compromise, as to concede something to freedom 
as a consideration for the surrender of the Wil¬ 
mot Proviso. 

2. The next resolution declares, that “as slav¬ 
ery does not exist by law, and is not likely to be in¬ 
troduced ” into any of the conquered territories, 
they should be organized under territorial gov¬ 
ernments, without any restriction on the subject 
of slavery. The proposed assertion by Congress 
that slavery does not exist by law in the territo¬ 
ries, is hailed as an all-sufficient balm to the 
sciences of those who recoil with horror at the 
idea of being in any degree responsible for the 
extension of human bondage. And what, let me 
ask, is this declaration, but the enunciation of a 
bald truism ? We all know there is 
Mexican or American, recognizing slavery in the 
territories. Mr. Clay adroitly avoids drawing 
any inference from this acknowledged fact, but 
expects that the good people of the North will 
draw for themselves the inference, that because 
slavery does not exist by law, therefore it is pro¬ 
hibited by law. Property in elephants does not 
exist bylaw in New York, but still it exists, be¬ 
cause it is not prohibited by law. Mr. Clay well 
knows that Mr. Calhoun and the great mass of 
the slaveholders contend that in the absence of a 
prohibitory law, men, women and children, as 
well as horses and sheep, may be held as proper¬ 
ty in any territory in the United States; and this 
doctrine Mr. Clay himself nowhere denies. Nay, 
further, Mr. Calhoun insists, and I believe truly, 
that slavery never has been established by law in 
any country—that after property in man has 
been acquired, then, and not before, laws are 
passed to protect it. The slaveholders ask for 
no act of Congress authorizing them to carry 
their property into the territories. All they ask 
is that no prohibitory law shall be passed, and 
then they will carry their slaves where they 
please, and keep them by their own strong hand 
without law, till in their territorial legislatures 
they shall pass such laws on the subject as they 
shall find needful. Not a word in Mr. Clay’s 
compromise contravenes this legal theory, or 
prevents its reduction to practice. Slavery did 
once exist by law in these territories: why does 
it not now l Mr. Clay answers the question by 
telling us that Mexican law abolished it. Now he 
nerfectly well knows that the Mexican law not 
snly abolished but prohibited slavery. If that law 
was repealed by the conquest, then the old law was 
revived, and slavery does now exist by law. If the 
law was not repealed by the conquest, then the law 
is still in force and slavery is now prohibited by law. 
Why then does not Mr. Clay fairly and honestly 
declare that slavery is now prohibited by law 1 
Because this would indeed be a compromise, and 
would render the proviso nugatory, and would 
secure the territories from the curse of slavery. 
The very omission of such a declaration implies 
a denial of an existing prohibition, and in such 
denial he well knows the whole South concurs. 
So far, then, is Mr. Clay’s inconsequential truism 
from being a compromise, that it surrenders to 
the South even more than she has demanded, and 
throws open to the slaveholders the whole terri- 
ory north as well as south of the Missouri line. 


But to reconcile the North to this total surrender, 
they are to be favored by Congress with the 
opinion, that it is not likely that slavery will 
be introduced into any part of the conquered ter¬ 
ritory. What is only improbable is at least pos¬ 
sible, and hence this legislative opinion would, ii 
fact, be a solemn and official declaration, that 
there is no legal prohibition to the introduction 
of slavery. It is not pretended that this opinion 
which Congress is to volunteer, is to have any 
legal force whatsoever. But what, if time shall 
prove the opinion to have been erroneous, will it 
be any consolation to the North for having by 
their act blighted immense regions with human 
bondage, thatthey had been fooled by an opinion 7 
Mr. Downs, of Louisiana, in reply to Mr. Clay, 
asserted that there were already in the territories 
“ some four or five hundred slavesand another 
member declared that there would now have been 
plenty of slaves there had not their masters been 
apprehensive of the Proviso. If Mr. Clay is 
rect in his opinion, the slaveholders have been 
strangely mistaken. It was openly avowed dur¬ 
ing the war, that the territory to be conquered 
south of 36.30 would be a slave region. Before 
our army entered the city of Mexico, we were 
offered all Texas proper, and the whole of New- 
Mexico and California north ol thirty-seven de¬ 
grees ; an extent of territory equal to nine States 
of the size of New-York. The offer was rejected, 
and thousands were slaughtered to obtain terri¬ 
tory south of 36.30, to be peopled with slaves. 
From the first mention of the Proviso, our North- 
editors and politicians in the slave interest 
opposed it as unnecessary, because, as they as¬ 
sured us, the soil and climate of these territories 
were unsuitable to slave labor. The slaveholders 
knew better, and never indorsed the falsehood of 
their allies. Mr. Waddy Thompson, of South 
Carolina, Minister to Mexico, announced to his 
brethren, writing of California, “ Sugar, rice and 
cotton find there their own congenial clime.”— 
Recollections of Mexico, p. 234. 

Did the South make war upon Mexico only 
acquire free territory l Is she now threatening 
disunion and civil war for a privilege she “is 
likely” to exercise 1 

Upon what does Mr. Clay rest his strange, 
natural opinion ? Almost exclusively on the 
elusion of slavery from the California constitu¬ 
tion. He does not pretend that this exclusion 
owing to the unfitness of the soil and climate 
for slave labor. We all know that the unex¬ 
pected discovery of gold suddenly collected in 
California a large Northern population, naturally 
averse to slavery, and jealous of the competition 
of slave labor in digging gold. But does gold 
Deseret or New-Mexico 1 or is there 
large Northern population in California, south of 
"'.301 Is it logical to infer that slavery is 
likely to be introduced into these territories, < 
with the sanction of Congress, because under 
totally different circumstances it has been exclu¬ 
ded from California 1 New-Mexico is separated 
by an imaginary line from Texas, and about half 
of it is claimed by that slave State. Is it likely 
that Texan slaveholders will not cross the line 
with their property, or occupy territory they 
claim as their own 1 
The settlers in Deseret have formed a Consti¬ 
tution virtually allowing slavery, by not prohib¬ 
iting it. The gold diggers in California are con¬ 
centrated far north of 36.30; the city of San 
Francisco is also north of that line, while south 
of it is a large area, where there is little to ob¬ 
struct the introduction of slavery. Under these 
circumstances, there are probably very few 
Congress who would dare, on their oaths, to 
affirm the opinion expressed by Mr. Clay. That 
opinion is at best a calculation of chances ; a cal¬ 
culation on which no man would hazard a 
thousand dollars ; yet this miserable calculation 
offered to the North as a compensation for the 
surrender of all the political and moral blessings 
which the Proviso would secure. 

Mr. Clay utterly demolishes Gen. Cass’s argu- 
ent against the constitutionality of the Proviso, 
and affirms most positively the right of Congress 
prohibit slavery in the territories. But how 
stands the question of duty and moral consistency 
between these two gentlemen 1 Undeniably in 
favor of the General. He has not, indeed, under¬ 
taken to solve the nice and difficult question 
whether human bondage is a curse or a blessing. 
He is sensibly alive to the atrocity of flogging 
two or three Hungarian women, but makes no 
comment on laws which subject thousands and 
of thousands of American women to the lash. 
He calls upon the nation to express its indigna- 
at the execution of a few Hungarian insur¬ 
gents taken with arms in their hands, but gives 
opinion how far it would be right or wrong to 
shoot certain bf his own countrymen, if taken in 
revolt against worse than Austrian oppression. 
But he contends that whatever may be the moral 
character of slavery, Congress has no constitu¬ 
tional right to prohibit it, and therefore ought not 
prohibit it. On the other hand, Mr. Clay 
frankly declares that slavery is wrong, “ a griev- 
wrong,” that to propagate slavery is to pro¬ 
pagate wrong. He affirms the constitutional 
power of Congress to prohibit this propagation of 
wrong, and then calls upon Congress to permit 
slaveholders to propagate this wrong when and 
where they please over the whole wide extent of 
conquered territory, with the single exception 
of what may be included within the State of Cali¬ 
fornia. Before God and man, Gen. Cass’s con¬ 
clusion from his premises is justified, while the 
conclusion drawn,by Mr. Clay from his premises 
is condemned as hostile to morality and humanity. 

3. This resolution merely gives to Texas more 
territory than she is entitled to, and less than 
she demands, and Is so far a compromise of ter¬ 
ritorial claims; but in no degree a compromise 
between the friends and enemies of human rights, 
since what is to be taken from Texas is to be im¬ 
mediately thrown open to the slaveholders. 

4. Texas had, before annexation, pledged her 
duties on foreign commerce as security to certain 
creditors. These duties, by annexation, were 
surrendered to the United States. Mr. Clay pro¬ 
poses that the United States shall assume the 
debts due to these creditors if Texas will relin¬ 
quish her claims on New Mexico. If justice re¬ 
quires the nation to assume these debts, their as¬ 
sumption ought not to depend on the cession of 
territory hy Texas. If in justice we do not 
these debts, their payment by us will in fact be a 
gratuity to Texas for the relinquishment of 

of the most impudent and fraudulent claims i 
made. We have official information, communi¬ 
cated by General Jackson to Congress, that the 
Texans, when defining the boundaries of their 
new-born republic, at first determined to include 
California; and beyond all question they had 
then as much right to San Francisco as they 
have to Santa Fe. The proposition of Mr. Clay 
is therefore to pay Texas for territory to which 
he admits she has no title, and then to throw 
open the territory so purchased to the slavehold- 


j concession 


, the 


ers. In this, I can 
North. 

5. Congress is to declare it inexpedient to abol¬ 
ish slavery in the District of Columbia, except 
with the assent of Maryland and the people of 
the District, and making compensation to the 
slaveholders. The unlimited power of Congress 
to abolish slavery in the District is fully conceded, 
yet he calls on Congress not to do, what many 
of its members and vast multitudes of their con¬ 
stituents believe it their moral duty to do. In 
this proposal I can find no other compromise but 
that of conscience. 

6. The next proposal is to prohibit the impor¬ 
tation of slaves into the District for sale. In 
other words, the inhabitants are to have 
nopoly of the trade in human beings. These 
good people are not to be deprived of the privi¬ 
lege of importing as many slaves as they may 
want for their own use, nor of selling husbands, 
and wives, and children, to be transported to the 
extremities of the Union; but foreign traders 
shall no longer be permitted to glut the Washing¬ 
ton market with their wares. The moment the 
resolution passes, human chattels will rise 
value in the capital of our republic. I object 

to the abolition of the trade, since it will remove 
one of the many abominations with which slave¬ 
ry has disgraced the seat of our national govern- 
;; but I deny that the proposition involves 
the slightest concession on the part of the slave¬ 
holders. Says Mr. Clay himself, “Almost every 
slavehoiding State in the Union has exercised its' 
power to prohibit the introduction of slaves as 
merchandise.” The power is exercised or not, 
according to convenience, and as it is thought 
most profitable to breed or to import slaves. 

7. We now come to a grand specific for giving 
ease to Northern consciences, for allaying all ir¬ 
ritation, and for restoring a general healthful ac¬ 
tion throughout the present morbid system of the 
confederacy! I will give the recipe in full: 
“ Resolved, that more effectual provision ought to 
to be made by law for the restitution and delive¬ 
ry of persons bound to service or labor in any 
State, who may escape into any other State or 
territory of this Union.” That I may 
cused of injustice to Mr. Clay in my subsequent 
remarks, I will quote from his speech 
point: “Ido not say, sir, that a private individual 
is obliged to make the tour of his whole State, in 
order to assist the owner of a slave to recover 
his property; but I do say, if he is present when 
the owner of a slave is about to assert his rights 
and regain possession of his property, that he and 
every one present, whether officer or agent of the 
State government, or private individual, is bound 
to assist in the execution of the laws of their 
country.” “I will go with the farthest Senator 
from the South in this body to make penal laws 
to impose the heaviest sanctions upon the recovery 
of fugitive slaves, and the restoration of them to 
their owners.” 

Such is the panacea, and such is the manner in 
which our medical adviser proposes to administer 
it. He must not be surprised should some diffi¬ 
culty be experienced in compelling the patient to 
swallow the draught. 

Mr. Clay has long been a favorer of those field 
sports in which the prey is man, and he has the 
merit, it is believed, of being the first to conceive 
the grand idea of securing a national intercom¬ 
munity in these sports, by means of international 
treaties. So early as the 19th June, 1826, as Se¬ 
cretary of State, he proposed to the British gov¬ 
ernment to throw the Canadas open for this sport, 
and in return, to British sportsmen should be 
accorded the privilege of hunting West India ne¬ 
groes throughout the whole extent of the Ameri- 
Republic. But John Bull rejected the ten¬ 
dered reciprocity, and churlishly replied, “ The 
law of Parliament gave freedom to every slave 
who effected his landing on British ground.” 

About the same time we requested from Mex- 
rco the boon of hunting negroes over her wide 
area. The desired favor was denied, and we have 
since forcibly added almost half her territory to 
our own hunting grounds. Of all the game laws 
in existence, that of 1793, which regulates the 
chase of negroes, is the most horrible ; yet Mr. 
Clay is dissatisfied with it, and calls upon Con¬ 
gress to make it “ more effectual,” and of course 
i horrible. Should a Virginian come to 
New York in search of his horse, and find him in 
possession of another, who claims him as his 
property, how is he to recover the animal 7 Only 
by process of law, and that process requires that 
jury of twelve impartial men, drawn by lot, shall 
pass upon the conflicting claims. Neither party 
has any choice in selecting the jury, nor can 
either establish his claim by his own evidence. 
But if the Virginian is hunting a man, and sees 
that will serve his purpose, and who will 
fetch a thousand dollars in the Southern market, 
but who claims to belong to himself, how is he 

secure him 1 Why, he may catch his man as 
well as he can, and without warrant may carry 
him before any Justice of the Peace whom'for 
sufficient reasons he may think proper to select, 
and swear that the man he has caught is his, and 
the Justice may surrender the man to perpetual 
bondage, degradation and misery. Various offi- 
besides justices, are authorized to act, so 
that the Virginian has a wide choice. Surely 
this is hunting made easy by law; but it is not 
found so easy in practice. Latterly, various 
States have prohibited their own officers from as¬ 
sisting in the chase of human beings, and citi- 
rarely lend any unpaid assistance. Hence 
v game law is deemed needful, and Mr. Clay, 
e have seen, is pledged to go with “ the far¬ 
thest Southern Senator,” the most devoted lover 
of the sport, to make it effectual. The Judiciary 
Committee have accordingly reported a bill now 
before the Senate. “I agree,” said Mr. Mason, 
of the farthest Southern Senators, in his 
speech on this bill, (28th January,) “ I agree that 
the Federal Government has no power to impose 
duties of any kind upon officers of State govern- 
s as such." Of course, the obligation im¬ 
posed by the law of 1793, upon Justices of the 
Peace and other State officers, to catch slaves, are 
void, and our Northern Legislatures, it is ad¬ 
mitted, have a right to prohibit them from par¬ 
ticipating in slave hunts. 

To obviate this difficulty, it becomes necessary 
to select other than State officers to adjudicate 
upon questions of higher import than any, with 
the single exception of life and death, that 
exercised the talents, learning, virtue, and inde¬ 
pendence of the most august tribunals of any 
civilized country. And who are the grave and 
reverend judges appointed by this bill to 
judgment on the liberty or bondage of native- 
born Americans! Among these judges 

TWENTY THOUSAND. POSTMASTERS ! Each on 
these new judges is authorized to adjudge any 
man, woman, or child, black or white, to be a 
vendible chattel; and this judgment is to 
founded on any proof that may be satisfactory 
said postmaster, in the words of the bill, “ either 


by oral testimony or by affidavit,” nor is the tes¬ 
timony, either oral or by affidavit, of the interest¬ 
ed claimant excluded ; and from this judgment 
there is no appeal! Slavery is no longer con¬ 
fined to one color. The Southern papers abound 
with advertisements offering rewards for i’ugi- 
slaves, containing the caution, that the fugi¬ 
tive will probably attempt to pass for a white 
person. 

A few years since a Maryland slaveholder 
caught in Philadelphia a white girl, (Mary Gil- 
;,) whom he claimed as his slave. The case 
brought before a Pennsylvania judge, and 
ipied two days, and it was proved by the 
t abundant, overwhelming evidence, that the 
alleged slave was the orphan daughter of poor 
Irish parents. The mother had died in the 
Philadelphia hospital, and the daughter had 
been in Maryland. By a pending amend- 
to this bin, every man and woman who, 
prompted by the holiest impulses of our nature, 
shall “ harbor or conceal” the prey from the hun- 
is to be visited with fine and imprisonment. 
A few days after Mr. Clay introduced his resolu- 
Bruin and Hill, slavetraders in Alexandria, 
wrote a letter, since published in the newspapers, 
stating for the information of a free mother in 
New York who wished to redeem her daughter 
from bondage, that they cannot afford to sell 
“ the girl Emily for less than eighteen hundred 
dollars.” Why this prodigious price 1 They 
add, “We have two or three offers for Emily 
from gentlemen from the South. She is said to 
be the finest looking woman in this country.” 

Should this devoted victim escape from her 
keepers, and be afterwards found concealed in 
her mother’s house, not only is she to be carried 
back and subjected to the fate intended for her, 
but the mother is liable by the present bill 
to be sentenced to pay a fine of five hundred 
dollars to the United.States, to pay Messrs. Bruin 
and Hill one thousand dollars for damages, and 
be imprisoned six months. We hope for Mr. 
Clay’s reputation, no “ farthest senator from the 
South” will ask for heavier penalties, for if he 
does, Mr. Clay is pledged to vote for “the heav- 
sanctions” that may be proposed. But sup¬ 
pose this poor girl should find her way to Peeks- 
kill, instead of New York, and in your absence, 
with bursting heart, ask to be sheltered in your 
house from her pursuers. Can you for a single 
moment admit the possibility, that your wife, the 
mother of your children, could, through fear of 
the law, so unsex herself as to turn the trem¬ 
bling fugitive into the street, to be caught by the 
hunters 1 A thousand times rather would you 
the partner of your bosom enduring Mr. 
Clay’s “heaviest sanctions,” than bringing igno¬ 
miny upon herself, and covering her husband and 
children with shame and confusion of face, by 
committing a crime so foul and damnable. Mr. 
Mason, in his speech, insists upon the right of 
the hunter, “to enter peaceably any enclosure 

dwelling where such slave may be found, 
for the purpose of taking him.” Should this as¬ 
serted right be incorporated into the compromise i 
bill, then may Southern ruffians and Northern 
doughfaces ere long be roaming through our bed¬ 
rooms and ransacking our closets in search of 
prey. Should an attempt be made to enforce 
“the heaviest sanctions” for which Mr. Clay is 
ready to vote, he may be assured the prisons in 
New York and New England are too few to hold 
multitudes of men and women who 
would willingly tenant them, rather than peril 
their souls by betraying the fugitive or assisting 
in his capture. Mr. Clay very kindly declines 
requiring “a private individual to make the tour 
of his whole State ” in search of a slave, but he 
insists that all who are present when the game is 
started, ought to follow the hounds. Could he 
but enforce this obligation, we should have some 
grand turn-outs in New York and New England, 
ome like one fancied by the poet: 

Glj lu«k to our hunters! how nobly they ride, 
In the glow of their zeal, and the strength of their 

The priest with his cassock flung back on the wind. 
Just screening the politic statesman behind— 

The saint and the sinner, with cursing and prayer ; 
The drunk and the sober ride merrily there. 

Oh! goodly and grand is our hunting to see, 

In this ‘ land of the brave and this home of the free!’ 
Right merrily hunting the black man, whose sin 
Is the curl of his hair and the hue of his skin : 

So speed to their hunting o’er mountain and glen, 
Through cane-break and forest—the hunting of 
men!” 

But the Constitution ! This instrument declares, 

substance, that the fugitive slave shall be de¬ 
livered up; but Mr. Clay, I believe, is the first 
lawyer who has contended that the obligation of 
delivery rests upon “ private individuals.” Even 
Mr. Mason, in his speech, insists that the man¬ 
date to deliver up is “ addressed to the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the State into which the fugitive may es¬ 
cape.” Of course, individual citizens, as such, 
under no constitutional obligation to volun- 
to catch slaves. But, suppose a positive law 
should enjoin such individual to betray or aid in 
capturing the fugitive I—the question put by the 
Aposfles, when legally forbidden to teach in the 
name of Jesus, would then recur : “ Whether it 
be right in the sight of God, to hearken unto you, 
than unto God, judge ye.” It is not merely 
the right, but the duty of a Christian to refuse an 
active obedience to any and every law of man, 
which he believes contravenes the commands of 
his Maker; and then, like the Apostles, to offer 
no forcible resistance to the penalties attached to 
his disobedience. 

Mr. Clay may be assured, that the bill of pains 
and penalties promised in his seventh resolution, 
will not have the composing influence he antici¬ 
pates. Filling our prisons with pious, benevo¬ 
lent, kind-hearted men and women, will have 
little effect in suppressing agitation. In his com- 
promising anodyne, Mr. Clay has omitted an 
important ingredient. Ample provision is to be 
made for the recovfery of Southern slaves, but 
for the recovery of Northern citizens. If 
the Constitution gives the Southern planter a 
right to seize his Blave in New-York or Massa¬ 
chusetts, equally explicit is the grant to citizens 
of those States to enjoy all the rights of citizen¬ 
ship in South Carolina. Yet, if certain of our 
citizens, freeholders and electors at home, think 
proper to visit that State, a prison is the only 
dwelling they are permitted to occupy; and 
should the State to which they belong send an 
agent to inquire why they are immured in a jail, 
and to bring their case before the Supreme Court 
of the United States, he is compelled to flee at the 
hazard of his life! 

8. The last item of this grand compromise is 
virtually a guaranty that the American slave- 
trade, vile and loathsome as it is, shall be held 
sacred from prohibition or obstruction by the 
Federal Government for all time to come. The 
stars and stripes shall forever protect each coast¬ 
ing Vessel that shall be freighted with’ human 
misery and despair, and manacled coffles shall, 
without molestation, be driven across the conti¬ 
nent from the Atlantic to the Pacific. The slave- 
trade in the District, that is, in one single market, 


Mr. Clay pronounces “detestable,” and talks with 
horror of “the corteges which pass along our 
avenues of manacled human beings.” But why 
this sudden outburst of indignation against a 
lawful commerce? Ts it dishonorable to sell 
merchandise ? Has not Mr. Clay himself pro¬ 
claimed, “ that is property which the law makes 
property ?” Why does he dishonor the Wash- 
■ngton man-merchants ? Is.it base to buy and 
ell human beings ? Mr. Clay forgets that this 
detestable trade” is, in fact, supported by the. 
gentlemen breeders who sell, and the gentlemen 
planters who buy. But this trade which is so 
“ detestable,” and these corteges which are so 
horrible on a very little scale, are now to assume 
a national importance, protected and sanctioned 
by the government of the whole Republic ! 

Such, sir, is the magnanimous compromise 
which so many of our whig and democratic poli¬ 
ticians, now that the elections are over, and the 
solemn pledges made in favor of the Wilmot pro¬ 
viso supposed to be forgotten, are willing to ac-. 
:ept as a mighty boon to human rights, and a 
mighty barrier against the further encroachments 
of the slave power. In my ears the only lan- 

B : addressed by these eight resolutions, to the 
, is the cry of the horseleech— Give, give. 
No test can detect in them, no microscope can 
make visible the most minute concession to hu¬ 
man liberty. Not one single inch of territory 
does the proposed compromise secure from slavery 
that is not already rescued from its power. Not 
le single human being will it save from bondage. 
The extension of the Missouri line to the Pa¬ 
cific would at least have rendered all on the 
north of it free soil; but, says Mr. Clay, most 
truly, although with a frankness almost insulting 
to the North, “ I say, sir, in my place here, that it 
is much better for the South that the whole subject 
should be open on both sides an imaginary line of 
36° 30', than that slavery should be interdicted 
positively north of 36° 30', with freedom to admit 
or exclude it south of 36° 30% at the will of the 
people /” 

But, Mr. Clay exclaimed, “ No earthly power , 
could induce me to vote for the positive introduc¬ 
tion of slavery south or north of that line,” and 
at this heroic avowal the galleries applauded. 
But the galleries are not deeply versed in South- 
tactics. Mr. Clay need apprehend no coer- 
i to extort his reluctant Vote for a purpose no 
desires or demands. The South have, with 
voice, denied the power of Congress either 
to prohibit or establish slavery in the territories. 
q>„,j yj r King, of Alabama, in reply, “We ask 
ct of Congress to carry slavery anywhere. 

I believe we (Congress) have just as much right 
to prohibit slavery in the territories as to carry it 
there. We have no right to do one or the other.” 
Other Southern Senators avowed their concur¬ 
rence in the doctrine advanced by Mr. King. 
Hence Mr. Clay’s defiance of any power on 
earth to make him do what nobody wants him to 
Jo, was, atjeast, a rhetorical flourish. 

But if this pretended compromise is, as I con¬ 
tend, a full and unqualified surrender of all the 
demands of the North, why did certain ultra Sen¬ 
ators object to it ? A show of resistance might 
have been deemed politic, as tending to make 
northern men suppose there must be something 
granted to them, although they could not tell 
what. It may also suit the party purposes of 
some, to prolong the present agitation, that they 
may manufacture more patriotism for the south¬ 
ern market; and, lastly, if any really wish to 
form a separate republic, in which they expect to 
have more power than they now enjoy, they will 
rarse reject all concessions, however great, 
it is incredible that the mere slaveholders, the 
who are only anxious to open new markets 
for the sale of their stock, and to acquire more 
votes in Congress, should he averse to a proposi¬ 
tion that offers them all they have ever asked, 
and all that Congress can give them, with the ex¬ 
ception of the suppression of the right of petition, 
and the censorship of the Post-Office, and these 

it we are told that unless we yield to the de¬ 
mands of the slaveholders, they will dissolve the 
Union. And what are these demands, which Mr. 
Clay admits we have full right to refuse 1 Why, 
that a small body of men, not probably ex¬ 
ceeding 100,000,* shall be at liberty, for their 
own aggrandizement, to blight with the curse of 
slavery our vast possessions south of 36 degrees 
30 minutes, and whatever portion of Mexico it 
shall hereafter be found convenient to seize. 
Thus at a time when cruelty and oppression are 
elsewhere giving way before the increasing intel¬ 
ligence and morality of the age, we, the Model 
Republic, are to be the instrument of extending 
illimitable regions now free, a despotism 
. . accursed than any other known throughout 
the civilized world—a despotism that not only 
enslaves the body, but crushes the intellect 
through which man is enabled to distinguish 
good from evil—a despotism that annihilates all 
rights, sets at naught all the affections of the heart, 
and converts a being made in the image of God, 
into a soulless machine. Tell me not of excep¬ 
tions —of some lucky chattel, like Mr. Clay’s 
negro, referred to in his speech, who in his mas¬ 
ter’s well-stored kitchen, hugs his chain, laughs 
and grows fat. He is but a vendible commodity, 
and to-morrow’s sun may behold him toiling un¬ 
der the lash, his wife given to another, and his 
children with pigs and mules sold at auction to 
the highest bidder. Tell me not of exceptions^— 
“the kind owner” may at any moment he ex¬ 
changed by death or debts for the hardened re¬ 
morseless task-master, and the law sanctions 
every atrocity perpetrated upon the slave.f No, 
my dear sir, I cannot give my consent, and I 
hope it will not he given for me hy my represen¬ 
tative, to curse a vast empire with such an insti¬ 
tution, and to doom unborn millions to its unut¬ 
terable abominations, even to save our southern 
brethren from the sin and folly of founding a new 
Republic (!) upon the denial of human rights, 
ind of rendering themselves a by-word, a pn> 
rerb and a reproach among the nations of the 
earth. I value the favor of my God, and the sal¬ 
vation of my soul, too much to take part or lot in 
such great wickedness. Most fully do I agree 
with Mr. Clay, that Congress has no more con¬ 
stitutional authority over slavery in the States, 
that in the Island of Cuba; and most fully do 1 
agree with the admission in his speech, but not to 
be found in his resolutions, of the right of Con¬ 
gress to exclude slavery from the conquered ter¬ 
ritories. Hence in my opinion, the refusal to 
exercise this right, even to preserve the Union, 
would be a crime in the sight of God and man. 
I entertain no apprehension of the severance of 
the Union for this cause, but should the few 
slaveholders and the vast multitude of Southern 
people who have no interest in slavery, in their 
madness separate from us, upon them will rest 
the sin, and upon them and their children will 
fall its punishment. Let us do what God com¬ 
mands, and leave to Him the consequences. 

Yours truly, 

WILLIAM JAY. 

* A late census in Kentucky reveals the fact, 
that the slaveholders in that State own on an ave¬ 
rage 22 slaves; should this average be applied to 
the whole slave region, the number of masters, ac¬ 
cording to the census of 1840, cannot exceed 
117,000 ! 

f Our doughfaces are always complaining that 
Itheir employers are slandered at the North. Let 
the employers speak for themselves. In Dev. Re¬ 
ports, (North Carolina,) p. 263,1829, we find the 
ease of The State vs. Mann. The defendant at¬ 
tempted to flog a woman slave whom he had hired ; 
she retreated ; he ordered her to come to him, but 
she continuing to retreat, he seized his gun, fired 
at and Wounded her. For this he was indicted. The 
Court held that he who hires a slave is, for the time 
being, invested with all the powers of the owner 
himself to enforce obedience, and that the indict¬ 
ment could not be sustained. Said Judge Ruffin, 
“ The power of the master must be absolute, to 
render the submission of the slave perfect. 1 most 
sincerely confess my sense of the harshness of this 
proposition. I feel it as deeply as any man can ; and 
as a principle of moral right, every man in his re¬ 
tirement must repudiate it. But in the actual state 
of things it must be so—there is no remedy. This 

DISCIPLINE BELONGS TO SLAVERY.” Verily, 

are the people to lecture Austria! 


THE GREAT QUESTION AT ISSUE. 


s of the important question which now agi- 
5 our country ? I do not wish to present any 
political views; for such would he altogether 
out of place in your paper; but rather to state 
the elements of this issue stripped of all political 
and partisan character. 

It is a conflict for power. It is a strife between 
the progressive freemen of the North and the 
conservative freemen of the South for the scepter 
of the nation; and Slavery in the States—Slave¬ 
ry in the District of Columbia and Slavery in the 
Territories arc the alphabet, or signs, with which 
the problem is to be worked out: or rather, we 
should say, they are the incidents, circumstances 
or facts which impart form and life to the mo¬ 
mentous issue, and with its decision they must 
sink. Let us then not gaze so fixedly 
upon any particular limb, or feature, that we for¬ 
get the individual; nor let us be so engrossed 
with the issue of Slavery in the Territories, for 
instance, that we lose sight of the overwhelming 
stake at hazard. 

Of all the truths uttered by the history of man¬ 
kind, no one is more emphatically stated, than 
that the struggles for power have been the most 
bitter and the most terrible. These have s haken 
the earth to its center and drenched its surface 
with blood. The mind, the heart, nay, the whole 
soul of men seem to have been stirred up in these 
contentions. Yet it is no less true, that they 
have been followed with wonderful benefits to 
the race of man. They have rent asunder iron- 
bound prejudices, broken down oppression, ty¬ 
ranny and injustice, and so swept away delusive 
opinions and false principles beneath which man¬ 
kind had sheltered themselves as a breastplate of 
brass, that the heart has become softened and awa¬ 
kened to the benign and gentle influences of new 
truths. Let it not then be thought that this contest 
between the free and the slave-holding States can 
be brought to an end in a moment ; or that it will 
be carried on without bitterness and wrath ; or 
that it will not be followed by good fruits. 

The institution of Slavery in the Southern 
States is an interest of such preeminent itnpor- 
that it subjects all others to its welfare, 
e powerful bond does not exist in the nation 
than that which binds these States together. The 
free States have nothing like it. Their bonds of 
union are no other than such as attach them 
equally to the Southern States and to each other. 
The Southern States then, whose most valuable 
internal interest was, in its existence, at deadly 
hostility to all the noblest principles of human 
liberty, united themselves to a confederacy which 
is based upon the broadest principles of freedom. 
Here is Scylla on the one hand, if not Charybdis, 
or disunion, on the other. No course was left to 
the slave-holding interest but to rule the confed¬ 
eracy, or at least preserve a barrier for self-pro^ 
tection, or abide the day of its own downfall. 

limits will permit us to notice only the 
great and leading source from which the slave¬ 
holding States derive their power and where they 
encounter assaults with the most envenomed des¬ 
peration. Their great source of power consists 
in the manner in which Congress is constituted. 
In the House of Representatives the slaves are 
represented as well as their masters; in the 
Senate, where the States are represented, the 
Southern States have preserved an equality be¬ 
tween the representation from the free and the 
Slave States. 

In apportioning the representation in Congress, 
five slaves are counted as equal to three white 
freemen. But by the census of 1840 the number 
of slaves was returned at 2,487,355—they are 
therefore of eqhal weight in determining the 
number of members of the House of Representa¬ 
tives with 1,492,413 free white persons. As 
70,680 persons are entitled to one representative, 
the addition made to the representation from the 
slave-holding States in consequence of their 
slaves, is twenty-one members. This is equal to 
the entire representation of New England with 
the exception of Massachusetts. The free State 
of Ohio sends only twenty-one members. Penn¬ 
sylvania, sends only twenty-three members, which 
is only two more than the slaves send. The 
great States of Indiana, Illinois and Michigan, 
together, send less than twenty-one members. 

Let us take one or two instances in detail, 
which will show what a prolific source of power 
this regulation is to the slave-holding interest. 
South Carolina by the last census had a free 
population of 267,369; this entitled her to three 
merrihers of the House of Representatives and 
left an overplus of 55,320 persons. Four mem¬ 
bers were awarded to her on the basis of her 
white population. Her slave population was 
327,028. Three-fifths of these slaves was 
196,222; this divided by 70,680, the ratio of repre¬ 
sentation, would give her two members, with an 
overplus of 54,862. She has in the House seven 
members, and must therefore have been awarded 
four members on the basis of her free population 
and three on the basis of her slaves. But the 
whole seven were elected by her free population; 
if therefore we divide 267,360 by the number of 
members, it will be seen that in South Carolina 
every 38,194 free persons send a representative 
to Congress : while in the free States only 
70,680 persons elect a member. Thus the slave¬ 
holding interest has nearly double the represen¬ 
tation in the House that the same number of citi¬ 
zens of a free State have. 

Florida, by the last census, contained 57,477 
persons; of whom 25,717 were slaves. The free 
population was therefore only 28,760, and yet it 
has a Representative in Congress and two Sena¬ 
tors. In the Senate these 28,760 persons have 
as much political power as all the inhabitants of 
the largest State in the Union. If the State of 
New York sent a member to the House of Repre¬ 
sentatives for every 28,760 persons of her inhabit¬ 
ants, instead of having thirty-four members as 
at present, she would have eighty-four. 

Now apply the same fact to the election of a 
President. Each State casts as many votes as it 
has Representatives and Senators in Congress. 
Florida with 28,760 free white persons gives 
three votes, whilst New York with 2,428,921 in¬ 
habitants at the last census gives only thirty-six 
votes. The inequality in the vote of the two 
States is as one to twelve, whereas the inequality 
in the free inhabitants is as one to eighty-four. 
Delaware presents another instance of great in¬ 
equality, and Texas another. 

Take another view of the question of power. 
In the free States 70,680 persons send one Repre¬ 
sentative to Congress. Now the number of slave¬ 
owners is estimated at nearly 300,000. These 
persons therefore send twenty-one Representa¬ 
tives to Congress through their slaves. This is 
in the proportion of one member to 14,285 persons, 

Again, six New England States send now 
thirty-one members to the House; three Middle 
States sixty-three, and six Western Free States 
send forty-five; whilst fifteen Slave-holding 
States send ninety-one members. Deduct twenty- 
one members sent on the score of slave represen¬ 
tation and the number of members sent by the 
free white popula(ionof the South is seventy. In 
other words, the fifteen free States send to the 
House one hundred and thirty-nine members, and 
the free population of the Slave-holding States 
sends seventy members; whereas to the Senate 
the fifteen free States send thirty Senators, and 
the fifteen Slave-holding States send thirty Sena¬ 
tors. In whose hands is the scepter of the 
nation ? 

Now the proposition which at present agitates 
the country, is, in effect, that there shall be no 
more Slave States added to the Union; and conse¬ 
quently no more extension of this kind of slave 
representation; and, I might add- the transfer ot 
the power of the nation into tne hands of the 
free citizens. 

Let it he observed that this is not a struggle 
for power between the people of one section of 
the Union and their brethren in another section; 
but it is a struggle between the people of one 
portion of the Union and an interest existing in 
another section; and the end at present proposed 
is not the extinction of this interest, but its 
limitation.— Correspondent of The Independent. 
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The two following articles are from The 
Independent , a weekly paper, edited by 
Leonard Bacon, Joseph P. Thompson and 
Richard S. Storrs, Jr. The first is from 
the pen of Henry Ward Beecher, and the 
second by one of the talented editors. 

SHALL WE COMPROMISE? 

Mr. Clay’s Compromise has been violently re¬ 
sisted by the South, and but coldly looked upon 
in the North. It is not that both sides are infa¬ 
tuated and refuse a reasonable settlement. But 
the skill of Mr. Clay has evidently not touched 
the seat of disease. He either has not perceived, 
or has not thought it expedient to meet the real 
issue now before the people of the United States. 
The struggle going on is a struggle whose depths 
lie in the organization of society, in the North 
and South respectively; whose causes were 
planted in the Constitution. There are two in¬ 
compatible and mutually destructive principles 
wrought together in the government of this land. 
Hitherto, like Esau and Jacob, they have striven 
together in the womb. Now they are born, and 
that feud has begun which shall drive the one or 
the other to the wilderness. To attempt to settle 
a radical opposition of polity, by easing off the 
rub here and there, leaving the great principles 
in full vigor, is as if one should hang fenders and 
sand-bags along the side of hostile ships that 
come crushing together, instead of putting the 
helm about and going another tack. “ Slavery 
is right,” and “ Slavery is wrong“ Slavery 
shall live,” “Slavery shall die;” “Slavery shall 
extend,” “ Slavery shall not extend ;”—are these 
conflicts to be settled by any mode of parcelling out 
eertain territories 1 Now the battle rages at one 
point. By and by it will rage at another. These 
oppugnant elements, Slavery and Liberty, inhe¬ 
rent in our political system, animating our Con¬ 
stitution, checkering our public policy, breeding in 
statesmen opposite principles of government, and 
making our whole wisdom of public legislation 
on many of the greatest questions crosseyed and 
contradictory, elements are these seeking each 
other’s life. One or the other must die. 

We give Mr. Clay sincere praise for desiring 
peace. We think it worthy of his reputation, to 
have declared that he would never vote for the 
extension of Slavery. If his compromise had 
taken that determination as its starting point, he 
would then have come nearer to our ideas of the 
leader which our times and our difficulties de¬ 
mand. It is no sportive joust upon which our 
nation is gazing. The shield of the challenger 
pangs out for no blunted lance. Like Ivanhoe, 
we should have been glad had Mr. Clay struck 
the shield of Du Bois Gilbert with the sharp 
lance-head, importing earnest battle. One straight¬ 
forward speech against the extension of Slavery, 
cased, not upon political reasons, but on the great 
principles of humanity and justice ; one glowing 
appeal to the whole nation to take the stand, 
which he has personally taken, never to vote for 
the eoctension of Slavery on either side of any line ; 
this would have been a noble statesmanship, and 
crowned the last years of the revered sage of 
Ashland with the brightest glory of his life! 

Let no man suppose that the contentions which 
now agitate the land, have sprung from the rash 
procedure of a few men—the hot-heads either of 
the North or of the South. We are in the midst 
of a collision not of men, but of principles and 
political institutions. The inevitable course of 
affairs has been developing the results for which 
provision was made, first in the organization of 
society, and then in the structure of the Consti¬ 
tution. No harvest ever answered more closely 
to the husbandman’s seed, than do our difficul¬ 
ties to the original sowing. 

The North, adopting the theory of democracy, 
organized all her civil and industrial institutions 
upon that basis. Every man, the lowest, the 
least, the highest and best, had one common plat¬ 
form of rights. The South, adopting the theory 
of aristocracy, made two platforms—the one for 
the governed, the other for the governors. The 
one and the other began at once to exhibit their 
results. In the North, labor was voluntary, 
honorable, and universal; in the South it was 
compulsory, and made disreputable by being fas¬ 
tened upon an abject class. Of course the la¬ 
borer had different values. In the North, he was 
a citizen, capable of any honor, framing his own 
laws, making his own rulers, and so an integral 
element of the State. In the South, he neither 
voted nor determined; he had no rights; he was 
a slave. Labor and Laborers are the foundations 
of a community. The strength, the virtue, the 
civilization of a community must be measured 
by the condition of its laborers, and not by the 
polish on its surface. 

The whole structure of society conformed to 
% nese respective foundations. 

The North put honor upon its laborers; they 
were trained in common schools; they became 
wading and reflecting men; shrewdness, pene¬ 
tration, forecast, personal independence, fertile 
resource, marked the industrial classes. Grow 
as rapidly as the educated and the wealthy might, 
the distance between them and the laborer con¬ 
stantly diminished. There never was a time 
when the bottom of society was so near the top 
as now. 

The South, making labor a disgraceful neces¬ 
sity, denying it education, compelling it not by 
those motives which are ordained healthfully 
to develop the man, hut by the overseer’s eye 
and lash, and educing only her wealthy sons, 
has steadily widene®§i ; e distance between the top 
and bottom of society. Nothing can be more 
dissimilar than the tone and sentiment of soci¬ 
eties so diversely formed. Liberty is a univer¬ 
sal right—it belongs to men, on,the one side; it 
is a privilege, and belongs to a class, on the other 
side. The North hinds society together, identi¬ 
fies its interests, equalizes and kneads it, causing 
it to grow alike throughout, and makes it strong 
by the strength of its individuals , and gives to 
individuals the advantage of commonweal. There 
cannot he a commonwealth of Slavery. It is 
class-weal and class-wealth. The South hope¬ 
lessly divides society; puts her honors on one 
side of the,cleft, her menial offices on the other. 
The North compacts and the South stratifies. 
To educate the laborer is to do the whole 
State a benefit, in the North ; to educate the la¬ 
borer is to strike at the foundations «f society in 
the South. We send educators to the Governor’s 
chair and to Congress. They of the South send 
them to the penitentiary and the gibbet. 

Now, does any man doubt that here are the 
real, vital, distinguishing elements of two radi¬ 
cally different governments—an Aristocracy and 
. a Democracy 1 Does any one believe it possible 
that these respective tendencies should be con¬ 
fined, in the respective fields, to civil affairs'! 
Will they not determine the family institution, the 
usages of society, public opinion, yea, the whole 
and very nature of communities? Can the 
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agriculture of slaves and slavery and the agricul¬ 
ture of freemen be the same ? Can the commer¬ 
cial interests be the same ? the political economy 
and the politics? Can statesmen bred in such 
schools have common sympathies ? That the 
North and South have many wants and many 
sympathies in common, is as true as that all men, 
the most opposite, oppressor and oppressed, de¬ 
ceiver and dupe, have great wants in common. 
But in their foundation-ideas, their political doc¬ 
trines, their State policies, their conceptions of 
public measures, they are not only different, but, 
for the most part, opposite and oppugnant. 
States, so essentially different, would find har¬ 
mony rather in separate existence, than in fede¬ 
ration. Yet our Union is composed of these op¬ 
positions. 

When the Constitution was in birth, these 
things were in the seed. Yet, even then, the re- 
pellencies were such that a common Constitution 
was adopted only by compromise. Now, if the 
compromises of the Constitution in the matter of 
Slavery were adopted, in the expectation that 
Slavery would soon be eradicated by the superior 
vitality of Liberty, we can understand the wisdom 
of the intention at least. But if it was designed 
that one instrument should inclose the spirit of 
two theories of government so totally adverse, it 
was the most extraordinary blindness, the most 
anomalous folly which honest men were ever 
smitten with ! We should as soon look for an 
agreement by which Christ and Belial should 
jointly undertake to govern this world! Was it 
thought possible to serve both Liberty and Sla¬ 
very—God and Mammon ? Could the same 
mouth breathe justice and injustice? Could a 
Constitution having any definite nature, have two 
hearts, one beating for liberty, with vitalized 
blood, and the other beating for slavery with 
black blood ? Could it organize courts empow¬ 
ered to establish justice and systematic oppres¬ 
sion '?-*• courts, with one hand to lift up the 
wronged by speedy redress, and to beat down the 
wronged with the other by triple blows? We 
believe that the compromises of the Constitution 
looked to the destruction of Slavery and not to 
its establishment. 

The event justified the judgment. Although 
incidental causes conspired to give slavery a new 
growth, while our country was swelling and 
coming into manhood, yet it soon became appa¬ 
rent that both systems could not long coexist. 

There are good and easy souls, not perturbed 
by over deep meditations, who think that men 
make all this national uproar. They are guilt¬ 
less of supposing that our institutions are the 
agitators, that our civil polity is the fanatic 
whose firebrands inflame the Union. This move¬ 
ment of the spirit of the age has made the men, 
not the men it. We are its children. While the 
North and the South inveigh against each other, 
and fanatics are loud-mouthed against fanatics, 
calmer and deeper men see that both North and 
South are drifting, and fighting as they drift, in a 
current whose secret springs lie deeper than 
men’s volitions; whose force God both ordained 
and will augment, until old things are passed 
away, and he whose right it is shall reign. Why 
then should we try to stop the contest ? It must 
come to an issue, which spirit shall animate our 
Constitution. The spirit of Bondage and the 
spirit of Liberty, when both are living spirits, can¬ 
not dwell together. Moses’ rod must swallow the 
enchanter’s, or the magician’s rod must swallow 
the prophet’s. The South have found out that 
slavery cannot live and stand still. Liberty 
grows the fastest; has the best roots; eats out 
the other; and if slavery is stationary it wiil be 
speedily overrun and smothered by the rampant 
vine of freedom. It must thrust outfits roots; it 
must borrow vigor from fresh soil. Southern 
men are perfectly consistent in rejecting a com¬ 
promise which only confirms old rights, but posi¬ 
tively grants no extension. 

The South now demands room and right for 
extension. She asks the North to be a partner. 
For every Free State she demands one State for 
Slavery. One dark orb must be swung into its 
orbit to groan and travail in pain, for every new 
orb of liberty over which the morning stars shall 
sing for joy. 

On that question we hold there can be no Com¬ 
promise. The Constitution has come to a period 
of final Construction. Every year’s delay will ag¬ 
gravate the difficulties; an earlier day had been 
better than this: but this is better than any 
future day. It is time for good men and true to 
gird up their loins and stand forth for God and 
for Humanity. No Compromises can help us 
which dodge the question; certainly none which 
settle it for Slavery. We are told that the ques¬ 
tion is momentous and beset with the most 
serious difficulties. Neither in the affairs of indi¬ 
viduals nor of nations is there any difficulty when 
men are willing to do right. It is when Eight is 
spun to so fine a thread that it floats like a gos¬ 
samer, changing to every breath, that we lose 
sight of it or find it entangled in our hands. 
There never was a plainer question for the North. 
It is her duty openly, firmly, and forever to re¬ 
fuse to Slavery another inch of territory, and to see 
to it that it never gets it by fraud. It is her duty 
to refuse her hand or countenance to Slavery 
where it now exists. It is her duty to declare 
that she will under no considerations he a party 
to any further inhumanity and injustice. Then 
the path will be plain and straight. The path of 
Duty, though a steep one, and often toilsome, is 
always straight and plain. Those are the laby¬ 
rinthine roads, which, winding through sloughs 
and thickets, imbosked and dark, seek to find a 
way around the rocks and steeps, and come to 
the gate of Success, without climbing the hill of 
Difficulty. 

Mr. Clay’s compromise resolutions demand 
better provision for the recovery of fugitive 
slaves; and a bill is now pending in the United 
States Senate for this purpose. We cannot 
strongly enough express our profound regret at 
the remarks which Mr. Clay felt it his duty to 
make on this subject. On this matter, our feel¬ 
ings are so strong that we confess a liability to 
intemperance of expression. 

If the compromises of the Constitution include 
requisitions which violate Humanity, I will not 
be bound by them. Not even the Constitution 
shall make me unjust. If my patriotic sires con¬ 
federated in my behalf that I should maintain 
that instrument, so I will, to the utmost bounds 
of Right. But who, with power which even 
God denies to Himself, shall by compact fore¬ 
ordain me to the commission of inhumanity and 
injustice ? I disown the act. I repudiate the 
obligation. Never while I have breath will I help 
any official miscreant in his base errand of re¬ 
capturing a fellow man for bondage. And may 
my foot palsy, and my right hand forget her cun¬ 
ning, if I ever become so untrue to mercy and to 
religion as not, by all the means in my power, to 
give aid and succor to every man whose courage¬ 
ous flight tells me that he is worthy of liberty! 


If asked, what then becomes of the Constitution, 
I reply by asking what becomes of God’s Consti¬ 
tution of Humanity, if you give back a slave to 
the remorseless maw of servitude? I put Con¬ 
stitution against Constitution — God’s against 
man’s. Where they agree they are doubly 
sacred. Where they differ my reply to all ques¬ 
tioners—but especially to all timid Christian 
scruples, is in the language of Peter : Whether 
it be right, in the sight of God, to hearken unto 
you, more than unto God, judge ye ! 

Ought not Christians, by all the means in their 
power, to preserve the Union 7 Yes, by all means 
that are right! But, dear as the Union is, and 
ought to be, whenever it comes between a Chris¬ 
tian people and their Christian integrity it be¬ 
comes a snare. The very value of our Union is 
to be found in those principles of justice, liberty 
and humanity which inspire it. But if by any 
infernal juggle these principles must be yielded 
up to preserve the Union, then a corpse only will 
be left in our arms, deflowered, lifeless, worth¬ 
less. A Union perpetuated by giving way to in¬ 
justice—a Union maintained by Obedience to the 
desires of Slavery—is but a compact of violence. 
We emphasize these things because the long-con¬ 
tinued cries of politicians have produced among 
sober Christian men an unquestioned and undis¬ 
turbed Conviction that no evil can be so great as 
the dissolution of our Union. There are many 
evils infinitely greater. The loss of a national 
conscience is greater. The loss of public hu¬ 
manity is greater. An indifference to the condi¬ 
tion of millions of miserable creatures, whose 
degradation, vices, ignorance and animalism plead 
with our conscience in their behalf; this would 
be an unspeakably greater evil. So long as we 
can maintain the Union.on terms which allow us 
to act with a free conscience, with humanity un¬ 
violated, we shall count no sacrifice dear to main¬ 
tain it. But religion and humanity are a price 
too dear to pay even for the Union! 

Our Southern brethren often complain that we 
don’t understand their condition or sympathize 
with their real difficulties. Even so, too, we I 
complain that they do not understand our 
situation and sympathize with our difficulties. 
There are hundreds of thousands of men to whom 
conscience is a law—a law notwithstanding the 
sneers of those who flout at the idea of a con-1 
science party. But there is a conscience party! | 
There is a stern and growing feeling in the Free 
States, not yet expressed by any distinctive or¬ 
ganization, that the time has come for a stand 
against any further national inhumanity. We 
can bear much, but we cannot and will not bear 
the guilt of Slavery. We regard it as epitomiz¬ 
ing every offense which man can commit against 
man. It takes liberty from those to whom God 
gave it as the right of all rights. It forbids 
all food either for the understanding or the heart. 
It takes all honesty from the conscience. It 
takes its defense from virtue, and gives all au¬ 
thority into the hands of lustful or pecuniary 
cupidity. It scorns the family, and invades it 
whenever desire or the want of money prevail, 
with the same coolness with which a drover sin¬ 
gles out a heifer, ora Dutcher strikes down ? ' 'Ul- 
lock. These are not the accidents of Slawy. 
They are its legitimate fruits. They are its 
vitality. If you stop these evils you will destroy 
the system. Let the slave be taught; let him 
have, not a filtered and adulterated gospel, hut 
that Gospel which angels heralded, strangely fill¬ 
ing the air with the cry, Peace on earth and good 
will toward men —and it will make the slaves what 
it made the barbarous Briton and the rude Saxon 
—freemen and refined Christians. Take from 
Slavery its rights of merchandise, forbid the dis¬ 
ruption of families, the sale of slaves from the 
homestead where they were born, and the system 
will stink in the nostrils of Southern planters as j 
it now does in our own. 

Now we declare that into a fellowship with 
these monstrous evils, whose perpetration around 
our whole Southern coast is enough to pre-occu- 

y the heavenly tribunal of mercy, and to ex- 

aust its patience on only this form of all the 
world-wide human suffering, we have been drawn 
unwittingly. We did not know, or did not think i 
that to swear fealty to the Constitution was to 
swear preservation to Slavery. We had always 
understood that the compromises of the Constitu-1 
tion were agreed.upon in the North, only that 
time might be given for Slavery to die out. But 
if another construction be made, and becomes the 
settled reading of that instrument; if the North 
is to have the guilt and the South the profits of j 
Slavery; if we are henceforth to understand that j 
Slavery is federal and national, recognized in the ] 
all-embracing Constitution, then but' one course 
is left us. No earthly consideration shall make 
us partners in this monstrosity. We most solemn-1 
ly declare, by our belief in humanity, by our 
hopes in religion, by our faith in Christ, that we 
will cut every cord of oppression whose force 
is derived from us. And if in so doing men 
choose to interpose the Constitution, upon their 
heads be the blame. Palsied be that hand and | 
blasted those lips which shall make our Consti¬ 
tution, ordained for freedom, the instrument of 
bondage and cruelty! 

We shall study to circumscribe Slavery where 
it now exists. We shalLoppose every party that 
secretly or openly connives at .it. We shall 
be hostile to every measure which consults its 
interests. We shall not cease to stand upon the 
brink of this dismal abyss, and over against its 
smoke and wails to pray with agonizing earnest¬ 
ness, “How long, O Lord, how long?” A day 
will come—in God’s counsels it is already seen ad¬ 
vancing—when men will look back upon this sys¬ 
tem as we now look at the dungeons and tribu¬ 
nals of the Inquisition. In that day, many a man 
will deny his parentage, and forswear the ances¬ 
tors who either forged fetters for the slave, or 
more meanly blew the bellows for those who 
wrought at the anvil of oppression. May my 
children to the latest generation, in looking back 
to my example, take courage, and strike home 
for liberty and humanity ! 

With these views, no soothsayer is needed to, 
interpret our views of the extension of Slavery. 
It is not enough that we do not will it. Every 
man consents to it who does not exhaust his 
strength in endeavoring to prevent it. 

Nor do we misunderstand the cunning cry of 
those who ask us to leave the issues of this ques¬ 
tion in new territories to chance. Now-a-days 
chance has too many wires and wire-workers to 
suit our ideas of luck. Chance is the merest 
gambler. The dice are loaded. The cards are 
marked. Only the victim dreams that there is 
fair play. The South is to deal, the North is to 
take what cards are flirted to its hand. Who 
doubts the issue ? How many more games than 
those already played are needed before the dupe 
shall suspect foul play ? No : by as much as 
Liberty is dearer to us than Slavery, by so much 
should we be more active in its behalf than its 
adversaries are in behalf of Slavery. If they 
can toil night and day, dig deep trenches, bear 
burdens cheerfully to sink the rocky foundations 
for the towers of Oppression, shall we have no 
bulwarks and no towers for Liberty ? Whenever 
and wherever a blow is struck for Slavery, then 
and there must be a double stroke for Liberty! 

We will compromise any measures tending to 
prevent the extension of Slavery. We will com¬ 
promise as to the particulars of its death, laying 
out, and burial. But every compromise must in¬ 
clude the advantage of Liberty and the disadvan¬ 
tage of Slavery. Compromises dictated by wily 
politicians, made to serve a pinch in party tac¬ 
tics ; compromises issuing from men whose ideas 
of patriotism are summed up in giving their adver¬ 
saries a grip and downfall, to whom spoils are vir¬ 
tues and offices religion; or those better-intended 
compromises, like Mr. Clay’s, which seek for 
peace, rather than for humanity; from such com¬ 
promises, guileless though they seem, and gilded 
till they shine like heaven, evermore may we be 
delivered! 

We shall abide by the Union. No vandal out¬ 
rage shall our hands commit. We shall honor it 


by obedient lives, consecrate it by our prayers^ 
purify it from the dross of injustice, and give to 
it such foundations of Right as shall hold it stead¬ 
fast amid all the revolutionary concussions of our 
day. If there be those who 'cannot abide the 
Union because it is pure and religious, just and 
humane, let them beware of that tumultuous sea 
into which they purpose to leap. 

But we do not believe that such an issue 
awaits us. The pliancy of miserable scramblers 
for political preferment has caused these violent 
gusts. Thus, hitherto, have victories been gained 
for Slavery. Thus they are sought again. Firm¬ 
ness is the remedy for threats. If good men, 
having good representatives, are but firm, the 
storm will beat the stout oak, and rage like a de¬ 
mon through its twisted branches, but pass on 
and spend itself in the wilderness; meanwhile 
the returning sun shall find the noble tree un¬ 
wrecked and fast-rooted. 

But if our Charter Oak is to be dismembered, 
God be thanked that its roots were planted in the 
soil of Freedom. There they will spread; its 
trunk and its mightiest branches will abide. The 
sun and the soil that nourished its infancy yet 
remain to repair what time and storms may mu¬ 
tilate. Beneath its shadow the poor and op¬ 
pressed shall find shelter. * 


EDITORIAL CHANGE IN THE NEW YORE 
OBSERVER. 

Notice is given in the New York Observer of last 
week, that the Rev. Dr. Alden, for the last fifteen 
years Professor of Rhetoric, Political Philosophy 
and History, in Williams College, is henceferth one 
of the associate editors and proprietors of that 
journal. We heartily welcome this much respected 
brother to his new field of labor. He may be 
much missed at Williams College, but the public 
will be the gainer. The venerable Observer, we 
trust, is destined to renew its youth, and to make 
itself felt more and more as a champion for the 
Right, in the ever thickening conflict between 
good and evil. 

We observe that one of the secular journals, 
in noticing this change, takes occasion to inflict 
on the Observer a very unenviable compliment 
which we think is not fairly deserved. “ The 
Observer,” says the journal referred to, “ is al¬ 
most the only religious paper at the North which 
saw through the Territorial question at the outset, 
and had the independence to declare its views in 
the midst of a prevailing opposition. Two years 
have passed, and it now finds its position popu¬ 
lar in this very particular and becoming more so 
every day.” What that editor means by ‘seeing 
through the Territorial question,’ is easily under¬ 
stood. He means to impute to the Observer the 
same absolute deadness of moral sense on the 
subject of slavery by which his own journal is 
notoriously characterized, and which makes that 
broad and otherwise most respectable sheet little 
less than a loathing to multitudes of readers who 
feel themselves compelled to purchase it for its 
high qualities as a commercial newspaper. To 
‘see through the Territorial question’ in the dia¬ 
lect of that journal, is neither more nor less than 
to favor the setting up of slavery, by the author¬ 
ity or by the connivance of Congress, in territo¬ 
ries where slavery was long ago abolished by 
Mexican legislation. We are not aware that the 
New York Observer, even under the Old School 
Presbyterian influence which at one time control¬ 
led its columns, ever descended to that pitch of 
baseness. Our neighbors of the Observer, we 
have no doubt, agree with us in the belief that 
to open a new market for slaves in the territories 
recently acquired would be a crime the guilt of 
which would lie upon all who, having any sort 
of authority over the decision of the question, 
fail to exert that authority on the side of free- 
doih. They agree with us in believing that the 
sovereignty over the territories resides in the 
people of the United States, and is to be exercised 
in acts of legislation by Congress. They agree 
with us in believing that in the absence of any 
legislation by Congress, providing for the territo¬ 
ries laws and magistrates, the inhabitants of each 
territory have a right under the law of nature to 
organize a government for themselves. They 
believe with us that the slave trade by which 
thousands of the natives of the more northern 
slave States are every year torn from their native 
soil, and transported by sea or driven in chains 
across the land to the plantations of the far south¬ 
west is an outrage against human nature parallel 
to that foreign trade which the laws of the United 
States and of other civilized countries have brand¬ 
ed as piracy. They agree with us that no sena¬ 
tor or representative in Congress can give a vote, 
either directly or indirectly for the extension of 
that trade in human blood, and not be guilty be¬ 
fore God. They agree with us in the belief that 
any man who, in the light of the nineteenth cen¬ 
tury, sees no harm, no injustice, no atrocity of 
wickedness in the slave trade, or at the most no 
such wickedness as makes it the duty of the legit¬ 
imate government to suppress it at all hazards— 
simply convicts himself of having no moral 
sense. We are not aware that in regard to sla¬ 
very as an institution—that is, in regard to the 
slavery-laws and the slavery-lawlessness which 
the propagandists are striving to extend over all 
our new acquisitions of territory—they have 
ever taken any position immediately inconsistent 
with the opinions which we ascribe to them. 

It is to be acknowledged, indeed, that the 
course of the Observer in regard to some of the 
questions connected with slavery, has not always 
commended itself to our approbation. Some¬ 
times in its zeal against Garrisonism and such 
like extravagances of opinion, it has seemed 
to forget that the opposite of wrong is not of 
course right. Sometimes it has seemed to us 
much more bold in denouncing the madness of 
men whom the contemplation of oppression has 
made mad, than in testifying against the oppres¬ 
sion itself. Sometimes it has seemed to err pos¬ 
itively by saying what ought not to be said; but 
much more often, it has erred negatively by 
keeping silence when it ought to have uttered a 
voice of honest indignation. If we were mali¬ 
cious enough to wish the Observer harm, and 
reckless enough to disregard the truth, we should 
be strongly tempted to endorse the imputation, 
that it favors the extension of slavery. 

The secular journal from which we have quoted 
seems to think that its own sordid views in re¬ 
gard to the extension of slavery are becoming 
popular at the North. We rejoice in a different 
conviction. That journal may be able to main¬ 
tain its circulation, and may therefore think that 
its dishonorable subserviency to those who are 
plotting against liberty and justice and threaten¬ 
ing to commit treason for the sake of spreading 
slavery over regions unpolluted as yet by the 
presence of a slave, does not offend the sensibil¬ 
ities of honest men. But the inference is a mis¬ 
taken one. That journal owes its continued 
prosperity to the general soundness of its views 
in political economy, to its visible independence 
of party organizations, to its wise and steady ad¬ 
vocacy of commercial interests, and to its respect¬ 
able and dignified tone in regard to all demoral¬ 
izing public amusements. For the sake of these 
qualities many endure its heartless disregard of 
the stupendous wickedness which makes up the 
system of American slavery; just as the mifltitu- 
dinous readers of another leading secular journal 
endure its tedious socialism, some for the sake of 
its zealous adherence to the whig party, some for 
the sake of its constant defense of the protective 
system, and some for its genial and generous hu¬ 
manity. The people of the North are not farther 
from socialism than they are from any disposition 
to legislate slavery into existence in territories 
under the control of Congress. It may be that the 
party leaders, of one great party or of both, are 
about to consummate some great crime against 
liberty; but let them beware! If they fear not 
God who hears the cry of the oppressed, and 
whose ear is open to every groan of the mana¬ 
cled and tortured slave, let them fear at least the 
indignation of a betrayed and insulted people. 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT AT WASHINGTON. 

Washington, Feb. 16, 1860. 

disunionism. 

The disunion project, if any such ever existed save 

the distempered brains ot alarmists, has completely 
oozed out at the tongue’s ends of the brawlers. Sen¬ 
ator Davis, of Mississippi, in a speech on Wednesday 
explaining the objects of the Southern Convention, to 
be held at Nashville in June next, said its object was not 
disunion,but the contrary; it is to assemble the wisest, 
ablest and most patriotic minds of the South to devise 
measures adequate to the exigency, and thus keep in 
check the fiery spirits who might take rash measures 
if suffered to get the lead. Senator Foote fully in¬ 
dorsed the representation of his colleague. The 
National Intelligencer of this morning has a whole page 
of solid type filled with extracts from Southern papers 
protesting against disunion as a remedy for any 
grievances, felt or feared. This contrasts with the 
'■■ne of remark of Mr. Inge, of Alabama, who said 

the House a few days before, that the South would 
gain everything by disunion—would not only he re¬ 
lieved from the burden of thirty millions now levied 
~u trade, and chiefly paid by the South but expended 
-- the North, but would be able to obtain a revenue 
by taxing the exports of the North passing out at the 
mouth of the Mississippi river. He then went on 

“ With these views of future wealth and grandeur 
ighting up the path of our destiny, can you believe 
hat we fear to tread it alone 1 When these points, 
fairly noticed in my remarks, are fully elaborated in all 
their amplitude before the Southern Convention, to assem¬ 
ble at Nashville in June next, can you doubt the una¬ 
nimity of the South '! I believe that love of the Union 
is still strong with the Southern people; but will it 
be increased by a bold and free discussion of these 

This diversity of views in reference to the objects 
and proper scope of the Convention, existing before¬ 
hand and expressed by the leaders here in Congress, 
would not betoken a very harmonious proceeding in 
the meeting itself, or one likely to yield any particular 
results. Mr, Horace Mann delivered a very able and 
highly finished speech yesterday, in which he fairly 
portrayed the consequences to the South of any at¬ 
tempt at disunion. The first overt act to carry it into 
effect, to suppress the custom-houses or arrest the 
mails of the Union, would produce collision and civil 
war. All the objects for which disunion is urged 
would fail. How could fugitives from slavery then 
be reclaimed i Riches would be found to have legs 
as well as wings. The seceders would leave all the 
territory behind them. The laws of ’93 would be a 
dead letter. The North is not appreciated by the 
South in two particulars—the intense feeling with 
which they regard the institution of slavery, and the 
pervading spirit of obedience to law. And if war 
should exist, and armies pass and repass the frontier 
line, what a temptation would be opened to make of 
the institution of slavery a fearful element in the con¬ 
flict. The expansive force of the inherent love of 
freedom is even now at work in the breast of every 
slave, and this feeling will glow more and more in¬ 
tense. Even these discussions cannot be kept fi om 
the knowledge of many among them. 

THE AMERICAN SI.AVE TRADE. 

Although the Senate can receive and treat with ail 
respect a petition against the “ African” Slave Trade, 
all memorials concerning the more atrocious Amcr - 
ican traffic in American-born citizens are still sternly 
refused even the courtesy of a reception. The recent 
rise in the prices of cotton and other slave products 
has produced a fearful activity in that wicked com¬ 
merce. Every day, almost, applications are mado to 
the humane and liberal here, from slaves of Congress 
(i. e., by Act of Congress), who are sold or in danger 
of being sold to the “ soul-driver” for the man-markets 
of the far South. ‘ Cases of most heart-rending miser y 

continually occurring; and yet nothing is done— 

a voice is heard jfleading in this respect the cause 
of the slave. The disgracefulncss of the traffic has 
been alluded to by Mr. Clay, and perhaps by some 
others. What is wanted is, that the cries of the slave 
should be heard—that the occurrences of every day 
should every day be brought in some form to the 
knowledge of Congress and the country. At the 
same time, the Southern papers in the slave-produ¬ 
cing States are filled with advertisements of the deal¬ 
ers, and of persons having slavus for sale. A single 
oopy of the Charleston Mercury now lying before me, 

’ i hot less than twenty-five separate notices of this 

t, such as—1 The 144 rice-field negroes have ar¬ 
rived,”—“gang of 68 prime negroes,”—“Land and 
negroes at Orangeburgh,”—“A fellow, first-rbte rice- 
barrel cooper,”—“ A fellow, a first-rate house-servant 
and hostler, civil and sober,”—“ 64 negroes accus¬ 
tomed to the culture of rice aud provisions,”—“ Sun¬ 
dry negroes, the estate of W. M.”—“ An uncommonly 
prime gang of 31 negroes,”—“ 144 rice-field negroes, 
amongst whom are a blacksmith, a wheelwright, a 
bricklayer, all first-rate, a good carpenter, an excellent 
coachman, a good sailor, excellent house-servant, an 
excellent millwright, coopers,” &c.—“About 47 ne¬ 
groes, field hands,”—A plantation, house in Charles¬ 
ton, pew in St. Paul’s church, and “ valuable negroes, 
of unexceptionable character, and very likely,” in¬ 
cluding “one family” of 10 persons,—“ A woman 
about 35 years of age,”—“ A woman 37 years old.”— 

“ Nineteen Negroes,”—“ Peter, about 48,”—“ A family 
of orderly negroes,”—“ One of the most likely negr - 
men that has ever been offered in this market, 

“ Frank, a prime fellow, 34 years old,” with his wife 
and 5 children,—“ Frank, a prime field hand, 27 years 
old,” with his wife,—“ Celia, field hand, 38 years old, 
with her 6 children,”—“ Corty, a very intelligent 

wench, with two children,”—“Above 100 - 

blacksmiths, &c„ in lots to suit purchasers,”— _ 

ed to purchase, likely young negroes, for which the 
very highest market price will be given by 
M’jBride,”—■“ 30 prime tide-swamp rice-field negro , 

—“A gang of about 90 rice-field negroes,”—“ A very 
prime little gang of 20 negroes, among them 8 young 
fellows and 4 prime young wenches,”—■“ Eliza, about 
37 years of age, a washer, and warrauted sound,”— 
“An. uncommonly prime fellow, of large size, 26 
years of age.” There are others. 

CHEAP POSTAG*. 

I find very many members of both Houses of Con¬ 
gress, who are thoroughly impressed with the value of 
Cheap Postage, and truly desirous of seeing the mea- 1 
sure carried at once. The misfortune is that they 
have not been brought into contact with each other, 
and do not know their own numbers, or the amount 
of zeal existing among them, but each one feels him¬ 
self to be alone and powerless. 

The idea that cheap postage at two cents “ will not 
pay” cannot stand the test of figures. Scotland, with 
but 2,628,957 inhabitants, and no commercial center, 
no political metropolis, and hut little foreign com¬ 
merce, sends 28,669,169 letters in a year. Should our 
20 millions come to the same proportion in ten years, 
we should send 220 millions of letters, yielding 
$4,400,000. If we take the whole United Kingdom 
as the measure, we should send the first year 125 mil¬ 
lions, the second 145, the third 154, the fourth 163, 
yielding $3,260,000. If our letters should increase in 
the same proportion, from the present number, as they 
did in England after the adoption of cheap postage, 
we should have the first year 138 millions, the second 
160, the third 170, the fourth 180, yielding $3,000,000. 
The tenth year we should have 200 millions. So far 
from the late reduction in 1845 proving that we shall 
increase at a less rate, the impulse it has already given 
to the increase of correspondence among the people 
will probably lead to a more rapid increase. The 
penny postage in England, without any help from 
newspapers, pays all the expense of the Post-office, 
which is two millions more than ours, while we have 
$819,000 from newspapers. In addition, the postage 
of Congress and the departments, which is now frank¬ 
ed, would amount at present rates to $792,700, beside 
$95,281 to postmasters for delivering free letters, 
making $888,000. Deduct $1,707,000 from the 
$4,750,000 now required by the departments, and yon 
have only $3,043,000 to raise, of which no rational 
calculation could expect less than $2,500,000 from let¬ 
ters alone the first year of cheap postage, $2,700,000 the 
second, $2,900,000 the third, and $3,100,000 the fonrth. 
The aggregate deficiency in four years would be but 
$992,000, and the Postmaster-General has informed 
ns that he shall have, on the 1st of July next, an ac¬ 
cumulated surplus of $1,000,000 at his disposal. 

The objection arising in the minds of Southern and 
Western men, from their unwillingness to use copper 
coin, is to be treated seriously and candidly, because 
it certainly weighs in their minds. It is not unlikely 
that a new coinage maybe created; an alloy of cop¬ 
per and silver, in pieces of three and two cents, perfor¬ 
ated in such a manner as to be easily distinguishable 
from the silver coins of like size. In addition, the use 
of stamps, when they shall be required under a pen¬ 
alty to be kept for sale at every Post-office, will quite 
supersede the necessity of using copper for change i n 
paying postage. Then it is proposed to leave tho rate 
of unpaid postage just as it is, only making it uniform 
at 5 cents, or that those who choose to do their busi¬ 
ness in the old way, can be accommodated. With 
these considerations, it surely will not he pretended by 
our fellow-citizens of those sections which do not n<— 
pay for their own mails, that the inconvenience 
them ought to outweigh and prevent the advantages 
which we of the North expect from, cheap postage. 

J. L. 


CIRCULAR. 

o each Friend op Liberty in the United 
States :— 

Your prompt attention is earnestly requested to 
his communication. Please read it, with the an¬ 
nexed forms of Petitions, and then act efficiently in 
the premises. 

The time has arrived when the people of the 
United States are called in the providence of God 
to decide for themselves and their latest posterity, 
whether human bondage, with all its terrifio evils, 
shall be suffered to extend itself from the Atlantic 
the Pacific, blighting the prosperity of immense 
portions of our country, and dooming millions of 
the human race to ignorance, degradation, and 
wretchedness. In this decision are also involved 
the political power and independence of the Free 
States, and the character and glory of our common 
country. 

The objects which at this moment are most promi- 
ant in public estimation, connected with the sub- 
jeot of Slavery, are the oruel and arbitrary manner 
which alleged fugitives from slavery are seized 
and carried away—the abolition of tbe slave trade 
and Slavery, in the District of Columbia—and tbe 
prohibitiowtof Slavery in the new Territories. And 
it is believed that the friends of Freedom cannot do 
better service, at the present juncture, to the 
sacred cause, than by petitioning the National Le¬ 
gislature from all parts of the country respecting 
these great objects. The reflex influence of such 
petitions will be obvious to every reflecting mind. 
It will lead to conversation, publio discussion, 
newspaper essays, publio meetings, applications to 
the Almighty, and sympathy for the enslaved. 

For several years past there has been a relaxa¬ 
tion among the friends Of the slave, in this depart¬ 
ment of effort. It is believed that now is the time, 
when there are so many pledged friends of the 
cause in Congress, to resume petitioning with aug¬ 
mented effort. We invoke the aid, therefore, of 
every friend of the slave, of every anti-Slavery 
citizen, of every true-hearted American, in this 
work of humanity and patriotism- Let earnest 
efforts be made to awaken our citizens to the mo¬ 
mentous importance of the present crisis, and to 
them in one loud and urgent demand on their 
Representatives to grant the prayers of our peti¬ 
tions. 

Does the reader ask, what can I do? We an- 

1. Call together a few intelligent and active 
friends of the cause, and read to them this Circu¬ 
lar, and the annexed forms of Petitions. 

2. Adopt prompt and systematic measures to 
Gave each legal voter called upon for his signature. 

3. Separate these forms of Petitions, and attach 
ich to a sheet of paper properly ruled. 

4. Get those who can be depended upon to circu¬ 
late the Petitions, and procure the signature of 
every oitizen to each of them. 

6. Have the Petitions collected and transmitted 
i soon as possible, with a letter signed by a few 
prominent constituents, to the Member of Congress 
from your District or State. The paper should be 
folded for filing, with an endorsement. stating 

that it is the Petition of-Citizens and Electors 

'-, with the date. 

6. Get the Circulars and Petitions inserted in al 
the newspapers and magazines in your [County. 
Request the Editors to advocate the prayer of the 
Petitions during the whole session of Congress. .1 

7. Get suitable persons to write for the newspa¬ 
pers, and correspond with the friends of the cause 
throughout your County and State. 

8. Petition your Legislature, and try to influence 
the members to right action at the present crisis. 

9. Please mail a copy of each of the newspapers 
i your County that publishes the Circular and 

Petitions, or either of them, to Lewis Tappan, Cor. 

New York. Unless'sent from the printing 
office the postage must be pre-paid. 

~ Doubtless other matters will suggest themselves 
i you. 

fltf-If for any cause, you cannot pay immediate 
personal attention to the subject, we beg you to put 
the Circular, &o. into the hands of some well-prin¬ 
cipled and efficient person who will attend to the 
matter without delay in a thorough and business¬ 
like manner. 

The Slave power is now making a desperate and 
final effort to prevent the admission of California, 
with the prohibition of Slavery, and any such pro¬ 
hibition by Congress in respect to New Mexico, and 
thus to secure its permanent ascendency on the 
North American continent. Its success will be the 
triumph Of evil, involving the subjection of Northern 
interests to the aristocracy of the South, and a 
mighty empire to the various curses attendant up- 
human bondage. To attain success, resort is 
had to threats of dissolution—threats evidently in¬ 
tended for intimidation, since if carried into execu¬ 
tion, they would result iu the ruin of the masters 
and the liberation of the slaves. Should the effort 
now fail. Slavery will never hereafter aoquire suf¬ 
ficient strength to pass its present limits, and the 
world will in time be delivered from one of the 
direst scourges that has ever afflicted humanity. 


WILLIAM JAY, 
ARTHUR TAPPAN, 
S S. JOCELYN, 
LEWIS TAPPAN, 


CHRISTOPHER RUSH, 
GEORGE WHIPPLE, 
WILLIAM LILLIE, 

J. WARNER, 


WILLIAM E. WHITING, CHARLES B. RAY, 
LUTHER LEE, THOS. RITTER, M.D. 

ALEXANDER MACDONALD. 

JSfew York, February, 1860. 
fjCHSditors throughout the country are earnestly 
requested to insert the foregoing, and the annexed 
form® of Petitions: 

PETITION 

To Secure to Alleged Fugitives the Sight of Trial 
by Jury. 

To the Congress op the United States : 
The undersigned, oitizens and electors of the State 
of , residing in , in the County of 

, respectfully request that provision be 
made by law, that whenever a person shall be ar¬ 
rested as a fugitive slave in any State other than 
that in which he is alleged to be held to servioe, 
he .shall not be delivered to the claimant or his 
agent except on the finding Of a Jury that he is the 
slave of the claimant. 

PETITION 

For the Sepeal of all Laws, enacted or adopted by 
Congress, for the support of Slavery in the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia. 

To the Congress op the United States : 
The undersigned, citizens and electors of the State 
of , residing in , in the County of 

, respectfully pray for the repeal of all 
laws and parts of laws adopted or enacted by Con¬ 
gress, by which Slavery or the Slave Trade is au¬ 
thorized or sanctioned in the City of Washington or 
the District of Columbia; and that, in the event of 
their non-repeal, the seat of the National Govern¬ 
ment may be removed to some more suitable loca- 

PETITION 

Against the Admission of more Slave States into 
the -Union. 

To the Congress of the United States: 
The undersigned, citizens and electors of the State 
of , residing in , in the' County of 

, respectfully pray that no State be here¬ 
after admitted into the Union, unless tbe Constitu¬ 
tion of such State shall expressly prohibit the exist- 
of Slavery within its limits. 


For the Establishment and Protection of Freedom 
in the Territories of the United States. 
the Congress op the United States : 
The undersigned, citizens and eleotors of the State 
, residing in , in the County of 

, respectfully pray that Slavery and the 
Slave Trade may be expressly prohibited by act of 
Congress in all the Territories of the Unitea States- 






